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THE LORDS AND THE ARMY BILL. 


HOUGH the House of Lords has shown both prudence and 
good = pe in its resolution to pass the mutilated Army 
Regulation 1, it would perhaps have displayed a still sounder 
judgment i /shad denied itself the barren satisfaction of a vote 
of merited ¢ ssure. Mr. Disraet’s rule of life, which prohibits 
‘all complair” ‘s still more applicable to great public bodies 
than to dig jied statesmen. Verbal indignation, unaccom- 
ied by a» son, is but a confession of helplessness, A vote 
of want of «onfidence on the part of the House of Commons 
is the recognised method of compelling a dissolution or of 
dismissing a Ministry. A similar resolution of the House of 
Lords only farnishes the Government with an opportunity 
of defying an adverse majority. It might be taken for 
granted without any formal declaration that the Peers 
disapprove Mr. Guapstone’s irregular act of vigour. The 
riest or priestess who exhibited the proverbial Gordian 
fives must have resented as an unfair proceeding the use 
of ALEXANDER’s sword. Any adventurer, if he is sufficiently 
unscrupulous and strong, may solve constitutional puzzles 
by force; but Mr. Guapsrone has had the ingenuity to take 
down a rusty weapon from the armoury of the Constitution. If 
the clauses relating to purchase are struck out of the Bill, the 
Crown or the Minister may at pleasure re-establish the prac- 
tice of buying and selling commissions; but perhaps it is un- 
necessary to guard against a danger which is not likely to 
occur in practice. The real objection to Mr. GLapstone’s 
bold and ingenious device is that it may form a precedent for 
the most formidable innovations. It had not been understood 
either by constitutional theorists or by politicians that the 
Minister of the-day superadded to the vast power which he 
derives from the confidence of the House of Commons the 
vague and almost unlimited authority of the dormant preroga- 
tive of the Crown; nor can any consolation be found in Mr. 
Harcourt’s challenge to the Opposition to propose a vote of 
censure with the certainty that it would be defeated. It was 
never an orthodox doctrine that the liberties and customs of 
England were dependent on the will of a majority of the 
House of Commons. 

Notwithstanding its just irritation, the House of Lords 
judiciously yields to a regard for the imperilled property of 
the officers of the army. Although the Ministers still profess, 
and probably feel, a desire to protect the officers from 
spoliation, it would be impossible to calculate on Mr. Giap- 
stone’s decision after a prolonged conflict. The prerogative 
which he has learned to wield knows nothing of vested in- 
terests, nor is the principle of compensation recognised in the 
peremptory Warrant which abolishes purchase at three months’ 
notice. The Templar in Ivanhoe boasted that his warlike 
exploits compensated for some laxity of moral conduct; but 
when he immediately afterwards offered to undertake the 
custody of the Lady Rowena, De Bracy replied that he 
liked not the privileges which Bois Guitbert had acquired by 
the slaughter of three hundred Saracens. The officers in the 
army, and their friends in the House of Lords, distrust the 
privileges which “ the great Minister” has acquired by the 
revival of prerogative, and by the devoted adhesion of 
more than three hundred faithful members. Mr. TreveLyan 
and Mr. Harcourt have re ly protested against a 
measure of simple justice which to their over-sensitive con- 
sciences assumes the form of composition of a misdemeanour. 
It is not even certain that the House of Commons would at 
this moment renew its grant of compensation for over-regula- 
tion prices. If the Army Regulation Bill is adopted by the 
House of Lords, there will be no opportunity of rescinding the 
provisions which have already been adopted. For the still 
more important objects which the Bill purported to accom- 


plish, it is judicious to throw the entire responsibility on the 
Government. The scheme of organization which was ex- 
plained by Mr. Carpwett on the introduction of the Bill, 
and still more fully by Lord Nortasroox in the House of 
Lords, may be insufficient, but it cannot be treated as 
nugatory. The rejection of the Bill would have’ provided the 
Ministers, not merely with an excuse, but with a reason for 
postponing all changes. It might have been difficult ‘to 
arrange the autumn manceuvres if the Volunteers had not been 
subjected to military law. 

One topic which has furnished the material of many 
speeches during the present Session will henceforth disappear 
from discussion. Grave doubts of the statesmanlike instinct 
of some members of the House of Lords were suggested by 
their elaborate apology for purchase, delivered when it had 
become unpracticable. If the controversy had been merely 
theoretical or historical, there were many plausible argu- 
ments for purchase. It accelerated promotion, though only 
in the lower ranks, where rapidity of advancement was com- 
paratively unimportant; and it preserved and increased the 
non-professional character which has long distinguished the 
English army as well as the English Church. Officers who 
had bought their commissions, and who hoped to sell them, 
might be trusted not to engage in military conspiracies 
against the Crown or the Constitution; nor is there any con- 
nexion between corrupt practices and recognised pecuniary 
bargains. The French Parliaments, which were exclusively re- 
cruited by purchase, were, up to the time of the Revolution, by 
far the most respectable and upright of all corporate bodies in 
France: At the present moment many of the best of the English 
clergy hold benefices which have been purchased for them by 
their families. The House of Lords ought to regard practical 
possibility instead of indulging in similar lucubrations; yet Lord 
Carnarvon and Lord Asineer defended the purchase of com- 
missions as seriously as if the House of Commons had not con- 
demned the practice by a decisive majority. Mr. Guapsronz’s 
rude and rash exercise of the prerogative has relieved the majo- 
rity of officers from intolerable embarrassment. No prudent 
purchaser would, after the vote of the House of Commons, have 
given a price for a commission beyond the regulation; and 
yet it might have been thought a violation of professional 
honour to insist on the strictly legal i ere is no 
better test of political sagacity than the skill to discern when 
positions are no longer tenable. It has of late become a cant 
expression to say that purchase was doomed ; but, in truth, all 
institutions which cannot be justified in popular appreciation 
are doomed as soon as the leader of a dominant party finds it 
convenient to proclaim their condemnation, Lord Dersy 
wisely reminded the House of Lords that the ultimate politi- 
cal appeal is addressed to constituencies which have neither 
capacity nor inclination to appreciate far-fetched arguments. 
Lord Satissury’s remark that Lord Dersy had helped to 
create the constituencies was intended as a personal repartee, 
and not as an argument on the merits of the question. 

The solution of the difficulty created by the success of the 
Duke of Ricumonp’s motion has been so easy and so complete, 
that careless observers may be inclined to acquiesce in an 
anomalous and almost unprecedented stroke of policy. It is 
easy to win a game by packing the cards, and it is a still 
simpler process to sweep the stakes from the table; but both 
P ings are entirely inconsistent with the rules of the 
game. On the present occasion Mr. Guapstone has scarcely 
dipped into the ample treasures which might be found in the 
prerogative. As no lapse of time creates a prescription 


against the Crown, the almost absolute power of early kings is 
limited only by a few statutes directed against definite abuses. 
Historians have often shown how the powers of Parliament 
wore bey whe 
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arbitrary measures. It is at least possible that factious majori- 
ties in the House of Commons may hereafter in the same man- 
ner unconsciously strengthen the Executive power, though not 
perhapsthe personal yyy the Crown. In the first instance, 
it is more probable that Mr. GLapsTONE or some impatient 
successor may again employ the prerogative to coerce the 
House of Lords. ‘There is nothing in the letter of the Consti- 
tution to prevent the Government from swamping the House 
of Lords by new creations, although the creation of a dozen 
Peers for the purpose was denounced as an act of usurpation 
a hundred and fifty years ago, and although the necessity of 
a larger creation to pass the Reform Bill was gladly avoided 
by Lord Grey. Perhaps it might be worth while to try by 
fair means the experiment of obtaining a Liberal majority in 
the House of Lords. The resolution on the Army Bill was 
only carried by 155 to 130, and the seceders from the Liberal 
party out-numbered the ind t Conservatives who 
voted with the Government. A moderate or neutral party in 
the House of Lords would find an efficient leader in Lord 
Dersy, but it must be admitted that during the eccentric 
reign of Mr. Giapsronz it is difficult for an independent 
Assembly to abstain from active opposition. All the mis- 
takes which the Conservative party in both Houses have 
committed during the present Session are trifling and venial 
in comparison with Mr. Giapsrone’s daily mismanagement 


of Parliamentary business, 


FRENCH FINANCE, 

a an France has the power and the will to provide suffi- 

cient funds to pay the interest on her augmented debt 
and to provide for her current expenditure is beyond dispute. 
But those best acquainted with French finance were of 
opinion that the Government of M. Tu1ers took far too san- 
guine a view of the present financial position of the country, 
and this opinion has already been amply justified. It must 
also be kept in mind that financial difficulties may in any 
country easily become political difficulties, and this is espe- 
cially likely to be the case in France, where the elements 
of disorder are always at work. The danger is not that 
France will repudiate or go into avowed bankruptcy, but 
that the of ill-devised taxation may give rise 
to new revolutions, which will expose the holders of 
French securities to perpetual anxiety. The great question 
of the present moment in France is whether the country 
shall adopt the Protectionist views of M. Tuirrs and 
M. Povyer-Quvertier, or adhere to so much of Free Trade as 
France has already adopted. The primary political danger is 
that the Chief of the Executive Power should thus be brought 
into collision with the Assembly; and no one can estimate the 
consequences of an open rupture between the only two autho- 
rities which exist, or seem just now to have any chance of 
existing, in France. M. Tuiers is very supple and very dis- 
creet, and he will do his best to avoid any such collision. His 
Minister of Finance has been instructed to say that questions 
arising out of the Budget are not to be treated as ques- 
tions of confidence, and that he only wishes to 
take counsel with the Assembly as to what should be 
the new taxes imposed. But M. Turers has declared 
that he will never consent to an Income-tax, and if he 
has to give way on this head, he will have sustained a personal 
defeat. It is, moreover, very amiable in a Finance Minister 
to say that he will take counsel with the Assembly, and be 
guided by its decisions; but the impression thus produced 
must be that France is living under a Government that does 
not govern, The temporary character of the present Govern- 
ment is thus made more than ever apparent. It is a pure 
accident that there is a Chief of the Executive Power who 
can concede so much to an Assembly, and yet retain its 

ct. M. Turers cannot be replaced, and even the autho- 
rity of M. Turers must be gradually impaired by the control 
which, on grounds commending themselves as just to a large 
portion of the nation, the Assembly is exercising over the 
financial policy of the Government. A slight difference on a 
great question which is over once for all need not neces- 
sarily alter the relations of the head of the Govern- 
ment and M. Tarers, The vote on the Temporal Power 
was not exactly that which the Government desired ; 
but both the Government and the Assembly were agreed 
that France neither would nor could go to war with Italy in 
order to restore the Temporal Power. It is very different 
when the Government has to give way to the Assembly in a 
region like that of fmance, where every day some new question 
of detail crops up, and where, if the Assembly finds itself 


habitually guiding the Government instead of the Government 
guiding it, the authority of the Government must be silently 
and constantly undermined. 


But this is only the immediate danger. The ulterior danger 
is one of a far more serious kind. It is a task of the mogt 
extreme difficulty to invent new taxes in France which shal] 
not create either general discontent or discontent in particular 
classes. If the mere imposition of new taxes on luxuries 
would avail, every one would agree to impose new taxes 
on luxuries. But it is only necessary to read a list of the 
articles of pure luxury which it is proposed to tax to see 
how very little way such taxes would go towards making 
good the deficit. It might be very proper to puta tax on 
pianos, but to tax pianos in order to meet a deficit of twenty- 
four millions sterling is the old story of Mrs. Partineton and 
her mop. Such a sum can only be got by taxes which touch 
poor and rich alike, and extract something from everybody, 
An Income-tax carried down as formerly in France to less 
than 50l. a-year is such a tax. But the French hate an 
Income-tax. No nation likes an Income-tax, but some nations 
especially dislike it for reasons of their own. In India it is 
to be feared that the Income-tax is especially unpopular, be- 
cause it offers such a fine field for the corruption and tyrann 
of native collectors. In France it is especially hated, because 
Frenchmen so far distrust each other that they dread their 
neighbours knowing how much they make and have got. 
This is not merely the usual jealousy of small competitors, 
Every Frenchman remembers and expects revolutions, 
and he thinks it most undesirable that each successive 
revolutionary Government should have the advantage of 
a record showing how much he is able to pay. The 
returns of an Income-tax in the hands of the Commune 
would have been a source of extreme discomfort to the 
bourgeoisie of Paris. The French peasant, too, loves to hoard, 
and sharp Income-tax collectors would soon have a shrewd 
suspicion who was hoarding, and how much; and the pleasure 
of hoarding is greatly diminished if a Government official 
knows everything about the hoard, except the particular old 
stocking in which the five-franc pieces are secreted. There 
is also this difficulty about a French Income-tax. The land- 
owners are already very heavily burdened by direct taxation, 
and an equal Income-tax would probably be unjust to them, 
as compared with the owners of movable property and traders. 
But an unequal Income-tax, pressing more severely on the 
latter classes, would provoke endless jealousy and ill-feeling; 
and therefore, for political much more than financial reasons, 
M. Tiers has good reasons for declining to resort to an 
Income-tax, unless he is positively compelled. 


The Assembly has differed from the Government on two 
main points as regards finance. The Government estimated 
the deficit it had to meet at four hundred and eighty-eight 
millions of francs, or, in round numbers, nineteen millions 
sterling. The Financial Commission of the Assembly calcu- 
lates that the deficit will reach six hundred millions of francs, 
or twenty-four millions sterling. It pronounces the Govern- 
ment to be five millions wrong in its calculations, and a 
Government which makes so great a mistake naturally loses 
credit in the eyes of its successful critics. No reduction, it 
appears, can be made in the expenses of either the army or 
navy ; for to reduce the expenses of the army would be to create 
discontent among the officers and soldiers, and the navy has 
to bear the heavy expense of deporting thousands of Commu- 
nists to the other end of the world. Some economies may be 
made in salaries, but the only saving on this head of any 
consequence is the Civil List of the Empire, which must 
be restored if there is to be a new monarch. It is painful 
to learn that one of the chief reductions is to be in 
the expenditure on Public Instruction, the very field in 
which France, if it wishes to avoid new calamities, 
ought to be most lavish. The reductions in expenditure 
will be much less, and the items of increase much larger, 
than the Government anticipated, and even the five addi- 
tional millions which the Commission consider necessary do 
not include any part of the eight millions which it cost the 
Government to put down the Paris insurrection. Then the 
main proposition of the Government for new taxation was to 
impose a duty of twenty per cent. on the raw materials of 
textile fabrics, and the Commission will not hear of this. 
France is hampered by treaties of commerce, not only with 
England, but with most of her neighbours, and unless she 
could procure the termination of all these treaties, the home 
producer, if his raw materials were taxed, would be ruined 
by foreign competition. Then, again, if the French pro- 
ducer is to compete with foreign nations in the export of 
textile fabrics, a drawback equivalent to the duty on 
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the raw materials must be allowed on exported goods; 
but drawbacks are proverbially an instrument of fraud, 
and the State might easily find itself taxing the nation 
in order to give a bonus to exporters. Any recourse to Pro- 
tection on a large scale must necessarily lessen the wealth of 
the nation and diminish its power of competing successfully 
with other nations. This means, in simple language, that a 
large number of artisans in the large towns would be thrown 
out of work, and no prospect could be more terrible to 
a French Government. <A financial policy which beggared 
numbers of the workmen of Lyons would soon produce poli- 
tical dangers in that excitable city. So far the Commission 
has had much the better of the Government. But then hitherto 
its work has been only destructive. It has knocked down 
the calculations and upset the projects of the Government. 
But when it takes construction in hand, its task will be much 
harder. Every new tax that can be proposed is open to so many 
objections. A member has proposed a large increase of the 
tax on salt, but no tax could more hurt the pockets and the 
health of the poor, and M. Tuers rightly regards it with 
extreme dislike. ‘The present position, financial and political, 
of France is therefore this :—The Government, having been 
pronounced wrong in its figures and misguided in its projects, 
has been superseded in the direction of finance by an irre- 
sponsible Commission, which as yet gives no signs of being 
able to do much better. This is a very serious state of things, 
and may serve as a warning to those who, judging by the 
high premiums which the French Loan still commands, are 
tempted to think that France has virtually overcome its 
financial difficulties. 


THE BALLOT BILL: 


y ttgen conversation on the Ballot Bill on Monday last 
was less uninteresting than usual, though there was no- 
thing new to say about the clauses which were professedly 
discussed. Mr. Disraewt took occasion to defend against his 
own party the constituencies which he has with their concur- 
rence created. He declared that the concession of the fran- 
chise to one-third of the adult male population could not be 
truly said to have created a pure democracy; and he inge- 
niously argued that if five-and-thirty thousand electors could 
have been induced to change their opinions, there would have 
been a Conservative majority in the present House of Com- 
mons. It may perhaps be true that household suffrage has 
not yet returned a revolutionary body of representatives, 
though the last Reform Bill has been followed by an entire 
change in legislation and policy. The Irish Church has been 
destroyed; Irish landlords have been compelled to divide their 
property with their tenants; the House of Commons, unless it 
is bafiled by time, is pr to pass the Ballot Bill; and 
the majority has loudly applauded an exercise of the preroga- 
tive for the purpose of neutralizing an adverse vote of the 
House of Lords. The great Irish measures of the Government 
were on the whole approved by the soundest political judges ; 
and the compensation clauses of the Army Regulation Bill 
were framed in strict accordance with justice. If the merits 
of Mr. Disrak1t’s measure were to be estimated by an experi- 
ence of merely three years, he has perhaps, from his point of 
view, a sufficient answer for his discontented followers; nor 
must it be forgotten that the extension of the suffrage has for 
the moment abated the troublesome demand for further Parlia- 
mentary reform. Mr. GiapsTone alone repeats again and 
‘again to an unwilling audience the paradoxical assertion that 
the political enfranchisement of householders leads by a neces- 
sary consequence to universal suffrage; but agitators out of 
doors appear to have satisfied themselves that there is at 
present no demand for a further extension of the franchise. 
‘The next election and the elections which follow will perhaps 
furnish a more accurate illustration of the character of Mr. 
Disrazxi’s Reform Bill. It is not until demagogues address 
themselves to the special aspirations of the working class that 
the majority in the borough constituencies will organize 
themselves for the acquisition of political power. They are 
strong enough to open the door to their allies who are 
still excluded; and both together may at their pleasure 
swamp and practically disfranchise owners of property, 
capitalists, members of professions, and wholesale and retail 
traders, It is idle to complain of a change which cannot 
be reversed, and which had perhaps become unavoidable ; 
but Mr. Disragxi’s apology for his own conduct seems to 
indicate a consciousness that the Conservative party under- 
stood its own interests better when it trusted to the unaided 
light of nature than after it submitted to his famous process 


of education. Mr. Corrance, who ed Mr. Disraett’s: 
explanation, objected to the Ballot it was impossible to 
trust fickle constituencies such as that of B with 
which Mr. Forster has not professed his dissatisfaction. 
In many boroughs, though probably not in Bradford, the 
newly enfranchised electors might have been bought at half- 
a-crown a-head; but the Ballot will place some additional 
difficulty in the way of corruption, and it is impossible to 
guard against fickleness and caprice. tie . 

On the same evening Mr. Grapstoxe displayed for 
the first time a symptom of wavering in his resolution 
to carry the Ballot Bill through the House of Commons: 
before the recess. He would have been as consistent 
with his own character as with his recent declara- 
tions if he had not covered his hesitation by a verbal 
quibble. He had only promised to persevere with the Bill 
during the present Session, or, in the literal sense of the 
words, before the next prorogation. An adjournment of the 
House from the beginning of August to the beginning of 
November would allow technically of a continuance of the 
Session, though a formal termination of the present Session 
after a Speech from the Throne would, even if Parliament 
were again summoned in November, render it impossible to 
redeem the Ministerial pledge. Mr. WmrsreaD, who pro- 
posed the adjournment, possesses influence in the counsels of 
the party disproportionate to his ostensible share in the 
business of the House; and it may be conjectured that he 
spoke not without an express or tacit understanding with the 
Cabinet; yetsome surprise was caused by Mr.Guapstone’s candid 
admission that the plan of adjournment was worthy of considera- 
tion. Mr. Forsrer’s statement on Thursday proved that the 
Ministers were still hesitating between a desire to redeem their 
original pledge and a well-founded suspicion that it must be 
broken or evaded. ‘The plan of a continuation of the Session 
in the autumn is equally inconvenient and absurd. Mr. Giap- 
STONE is the only person in the United Kingdom who attaches 
importance to the formal distinction between adjournment and 
prorogation; and he has probably not remembered that the 
House of Lords, which would be bound by a summons to at- 
tend Parliament after a prorogation, is extremely unlikely to 
adjourn and arrange its sittings for the convenience of a 
hostile Minister. As it is now admitted that the Ballot 
Bill cannot be passed during the summer, it only remains to 
make some arrangement by which it may be taken up in 
the Session of 1872 at the stage which it has reached. 
It must be admitted that the policy of speaking against 
time has been attended by une success, though it is 
not clear that the postponement of the Ballot for a few months 
is worth the efforts by which it seems likely to be accom- 
plished. The arrears of business which have accumulated 
during the one-sided debates on the Ballot will be cleared off 
with comparative facility when the mass of non-official members 
have left town. Estimates and votes of supply, though they are 
indispensably necessary and conventionally important, always 
get themselves passed in whatever limited time may be allotted 
to the purpose. Legislation, properly so called, must be 
abandoned for the year; and it is not surprising that the 
Ministers were anxious to pass the Ballot Bill, in order that 
the Session might not, as far as the House of Commons 
was concerned, appear to be absolutely barren. The Army 
Regulation Bill, having been forcibly lifted over the obstacle 
which impeded its further progress, will finally pass into 
a law; but its principal object has been effected by 
extraneous methods. The Bill on Local Government and 
Rating, the Licensing Bill, and other ambitious measures 
foundered in the early part of the Session, not through 
want of time, but in consequence of intrinsic demerit. Both 
the Army Bill and the Ballot Bill, though they have been 
actually delayed by the Opposition, were but tamely sup- 
ported by the Ministerial majority. If every member had 
given expression to his genuine opinion, the Army Bill would 
long since have been rejected; and it isnot even certain that 
the Ballot Bill could be by a Parliamentary ballot. 
Like the miners who the other day refused to allow the ques- 
tion of a strike to be decided by secret voting, the Liberal 
leaders would, if they had the choice, undoubtedly insist on their 
right to watch the of their adherents. A more adroit 
tactician would probably have succeeded in carrying at least 
two principal measures through the House of Commons; but 
Mr. GLapsToNE would have been better advised if he had de- 
ferred the Ballot Bill to another Session, especially as there is 
no immediate prospect of a general election. 

Although it is impossible to blame the framers of the Ballot 
Bill for devising and introducing into the measure the machinery 
which was thought most likely to be effective, it might. 
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perhaps have been more prudent to abstain from minute de- 
tails, An ingenious draughtsman might condense into a 
dozen clauses all the provisions which are absolutely neces- 

to secure secrecy. The anxieties of Mr. Munrz, who, 
warned by French experience, fears that the returning 
officer may pack the ballot-box, might be safely disregarded. 
If any English functionary ventured on so dangerous a kind 
of malversation, the indignation which his conduct would ex- 
cite would effectually prevent a repetition of the offence. In 
this and in all other cases, the machinery of election might be 
amended with the utmost ease; nor would the opponents of the 
present Bill have any motive for opposing the correction of 
defects, when the principle had once been admitted and intro- 
duced into practice. If the further discussion is adjourned 
for six months, there will be time enough to guard against 
detailed objections, After all, the House of Lords will 
almost certainly reject the Bill; and perhaps Mr. GLapsTonE’s 
willingness to allow a postponement may not be unconnected 
with recent events which have no direct bearing on the Ballot. 
After the vote on the Duke of Ricumoxp’s motion, the House 
of Lords was in the most disadvantageous position for defeat- 
ing any important measure which might be sent up from the 
House of Commons. The issue of the Royal Warrant on 
purchase, and the moderate course subsequently adopted by 
the Conservative leaders, gave the House of Lords the great 
advantage of a slight endured with dignity, and of a patri- 
otic concession willingly tendered. Before November or be- 
fore February public opinion or circumstances may possibly 
change. 


ENGLISH TREATIES OF GUARANTEE, 


hy Parliamentary paper just published, showing the 
Treaties of Guarantee by which England is bound, is full 
of information which to most Englishmen will be equally new, 
interesting, and unacceptable. We have got our hands full 
of guarantees. We have guaranteed all sorts of foreign 
Powers in all sorts of ways, and if we could conceive our- 
selves to be seriously called on to give effect to all our under- 
takings, we should never be free from war. The publication 
of these treaties will, however, have two good effects. It 
brings to our knowledge all the engagements of guarantee 
which we ‘have given, so that we now know the worst of 
our present position, and it will make Englishmen very 
shy of giving any more guarantees for the future. Many 
of these existing guarantees are not perhaps of a very 
serious kind, because they could scarcely become operative 
on us unless there were a general European war in which 
we should for other reasons wish to take a part. But that 
is the most that can be said. We are bound by under- 
takings, very extensive in number and very complicated in 
character, which may any day force us to consider whether 
we must not go to war if we wish to fulfil what we have 
undertaken. But our dangers are evidently lessened accord- 
ing as we have or have not partners in the guarantee, and, if 
we have partners, according as those partners are or are not 
numerous and powerful. The Treaties of Guarantee by 
which we are bound may therefore be ranged under three 
heads; those by which we are bound singly, those by which 
we are bound together with others of the Great Powers, and 
those by which we are bound in common with all the Great 
Powers of Europe. 

We are bound singly by Treaties of Guarantee as regards 
Honduras, Portugal, and Turkey. In return for certain 
advantages secured to British subjects over the Honduras 
Inter-Oceanic Railway, and while those advantages are prac- 
tically accorded, we are bound in conjunction with the 
Republic of Honduras to protect the Railway from inter- 
ruption, seizure, or unjust confiscation from whatsoever 
quarter the attempt may proceed. This appears to be one of 
the rashest and most unjustifiable guarantees we have ever 
given, and we think with dismay of the consequences should 
Honduras choose to quarrel with any of the neighbour- 
ing Spanish Republics. The fear of England might perhaps 
lead the enemies of Honduras to forbear from confiscat- 
ing the line; but we have guaranteed the line against 
interruption, although in case of war it would necessarily 
be used for military purposes. We are bound to Por- 
tugal by very ancient treaties, which have been renewed 
at various times, and the general effect of which is, that 
we will protect her with sufficient forces against all enemies, 
and especially against France and Spain. This is the least 
onerous of our separate guarantees, so far as we can see 
at present, for we could give effect to our guarantee without 
‘any great risk, and although we gain nothing whatever by 


having the guarantee binding on us, we need not feel very 
much anxiety about it. Lastly, we have given a se 
guarantee of the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire as recorded in the Treaty of Paris of 1856. Austria 
and France gave a similar guarantee, and the treaty 
creating the obligation expressly stated that any infraction 
of the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris would be con- 
sidered by the Powers signing the Treaty of Guarantee ag 
a casus belli. But it must be remarked that Turkey was not 
a party to this treaty. We are only bound by it to France 
and to Austria. They alone can require it to be put in force, 
and they could only require it to be put in force by us if they 
themselves were ready to put it in force. The only doubt is 
whether, if one of the two called on us to put it in force 
while the other declined to put it in force, we should be bound 
to fulfil our undertaking. Looking merely at the words of 
the treaty, it appears that we should be so bound, for other- 
wise there would be no meaning in the expression that the 
Powers are bound jointly and severally. The practical up- 
shot is that Austria during the present depression of France 
could call on us to defend Turkey in conjunction with her; 
and as any attack on Austria by Russia would almost neces- 
sarily be combined with an attack on Turkey, Austria could, 
if attacked by Russia, call on us to defend her. 


England in conjunction with France and Russia has gua- 
ranteed that Greece shall be a monarchical, independent, and 
constitutional State. We form one of the protecting Powers 
of Greece, and the protection is of a very wide kind; as, in 
return for having been created by the protecting Powers, 
Greece has undertaken to conduct under their approval many 
matters which in the ordinary course of things an inde- 
pendent State manages as it pleases. There is no real 
meaning in saying that Greece shall be a monarchical 
and constitutional State, as the wishes of the Grecks would 
necessarily be consulted on such a point. The protect- 
ing Powers solemnly guaranteed the throne of King Orno, 
But when the Greeks got tired of King Orno, the pro- 
tecting Powers were quite content that King Grorcer should 
reign in his stead ; and if the Greeks wished for a Republic as 
the consummation of their beloved anarchy, they might have 
it to-morrow for anything we cared. If Greece is inclined to 
abandon her neutrality in favour of any one of the protecting 
Powers, the others would immediately, if they thought fit, 
crush out these elements of danger, as was shown in the Cri- 
mean war. Secondly, we are bound together with France to 
protect Sweden against Russia. But this is only in case 
Russia demands a cession of Swedish territory or fishing 
rights. Sweden agrees not to make any such cession, and if 
any demand for such a cession is made by Russia, Sweden is 
to communicate it to England and France, who will thereon 
send naval and military forces to repel the proposed aggres- 
sion. But although this is a treaty in terms perpetual, yet it 
so clearly contemplated the circumstances of the Crimean war, 
as its object is said to be the upholding of the thea existing 
balance of power in Europe, that it may be doubted how 
far it is now obligatory. Lastly, England in conjunction 
with the United States has undertaken with regard to a ship 
canal in Nicaragua what England has separately undertaken 
with regard to the Honduras Railway. The two Powers are 
to protect it from interruption, seizure, or unjust confiscation. 
This is perhaps the only guarantee which we can regard with 
perfect complacency. First, because with the United States to 
help us we could probably frighten any one who wished to inter- 
fere with Nicaragua, and secondly, because the ship canal we 
are to protect does not exist. 


England, in common with Austria, France and Russia, has 
guaranteed to Prussia the possession in perpetuity of certain 
parts of its territory which, previously to 1815, had belonged 
to Saxony. As these territories now form a part of the 
territory of the German Empire, we may feel very easy 
as to this guarantee. In conjunction with the four other 
Great Powers we have guaranteed the neutrality and in- 
dependence of Belgium and Switzerland. ‘There is not the 
slightest difference in our obligations as regards the two cases. 
It is acommon error in England to suppose that we are speci- 
ally bound to support the independence of Belgium. ‘This 
is notso. Technically our obligations in the two cases are 
the same, although practically the English fleet could get 
to Antwerp and could not get to Lucerne. England, in 
conjunction with the other Great Powers, is bound to re- 
cognise and respect the neutrality of Luxemburg. In 
this instance the guarantee is said to be collective ; but 
it is impossible to state in language that commends itself 
as satisfactory what is the distinction between a collective 
and a joint guarantee; and if the late Lord Drrsy was 
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right in saying that if any of the parties to the Luxemburg 
Treaty infringed it the others were not bound to uphold it, 
the same remark would seem to apply to the guarantees of the 
neutrality of Switzerland and Belgium, The Great Powers 
further, by the Treaty of Paris, guaranteed in common the 
independence and territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
and, as an illustration of what guarantees amount to, it may 
be remarked that Prince Gortcuakorr considered that nothing 
he did last autumn in any way violated this undertaking 
on the part of Russia. Lastly, the Danubian Principali- 
ties enjoy their rights and immunities under the guarantee of 
the Five Great Powers, and Servia has the honour of sharing 
with Luxemburg the distinction of having a collective 

tee given it by which the Five Great Powers assure to 
it the continued possession of certain rights and immunities 
accorded to it by what are termed in the treaty ‘Imperial 
“ Hats.” This concludes the list of our Treaties of 
Guarantee, and the general result is that, if the Honduras 
Railway or Portugal were endangered, we should have no 
choice but to go to war; but that in every other case we 
should have to inquire what line other Great Powers proposed 
to take, and then very nice questions of casuistry would arise 
which would probably be solved according as England really 
did or did not wish to go to war. 


THE CIVIL LIST AND “OUR ROYAL AND 
IMPERIAL VISITORS.” 

R. DIXON'S question, put on Monday night, with respect 

to certain possible savings and economies in the adminis- 
tration of the Civil List, can scarcely be considered an impertinent 
inquiry; for it was pertinent to a good many somewhat ugly mat- 
ters of thought. But when we say that Mr. Drxon was not im- 
pertinent, we do not say that he was not mischievous; in fact, 
he was a little more mischievous in what he suppressed than 
in what he avowed. On the surface of it, Mr. Dixon might 
seem to be merely breaking ground—that is, Parliamentary 
ground—on a subject which is becoming part of the Radical 
programme—namely, resistance to further demands on the 
country for separate incomes and establishments and dowries 
for members of the Royal Family, with especial reference to 
the provision for Prince Artur, which, under such evil 
but grotesque omens, stumbled into the House of Commons 
on Thursday night. So much Mr. Dixon avowed. Is the 
Civil List economically administered? If it is not, as 
many of us think, economically administered, ought not 
Parliament to inquire into the matter? If any savings 
can be effected, these savings of course go, or ought to go, to 
the public; and when we have ascertained whether any or 
what savings of this sort can be realized, we shall be in a 
better position to judge about future provision for the sons 
and daughters of England. This was what Mr. Dixon said, 
but not all that he meant. The Premier’s answer to this 
question was studiously formal and technical. The amount 
of the Civil List was of the nature of a contract for life. It 
cannot be revised during the life-tenure of the Sovereign. 
This tells both ways; if it is found, or thought to be found, 
that the Civil List is more than enough for the personal 
and ceremonial wants of the Crown, it may also be found 
that it is insufficient. Already, therefore, as a matter 
of policy, the country is probably a gainer in the long 
run by the present state of things. But, the Premier went 
on to say, be that as it may, any savings which can be 
effected will go, not to the public, but to the Sovereign 
personally, and—and, as usual with Mr. Guapstone, the 
point of his speech was in the tail—anyhow we have no time 
to make such inquiries, which if made would probably end in 
nothing. This is the sort of reply which probably Mr. Dixon 
wanted, and which he might or might not have reckoned 
upon. Mr. GuapsToNE has, in fact, opened the question, and 
will set people seriously thinking about the matter. The 
question with others than Mr. D1xon is not whether the QuEEN 
has too much money, but how that money is spent. It may not 
quite consist with the old-fashioned views of Divine Right and 
loyalty of the ancient type, but we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that one of the strong reasons for attachment to the 
monarchical principle in this country is the feeling that all of 
us partake in the advantages of a Head to the State. That 
headship may be thought to be merely a theory and a thread- 
bare tradition nowadays, but it is in truth something more. 
Very much may be said for the political advantages of a King 
over a President ; but though all this is good as far as it gues, 
and though the Constitutional Monarchy of England may be 
Justified on such utilitarian grounds, yet even on these 


there are a vast many people who think, to speak vulgarly, 
that if they spend a large sum of money for any commodity, 
they like something, as they say, to show for it. Now what 
Mr. Dixon meant, and what Mr. Guapsrone playell up to, 
was to inquire whether, the expenses of the Crown 
being what they are, the country gets its quid pro quo. An 
ugly question, as we have said, but one which is often put, 
and put by others than Mr. Dixon's friends, and which becomes 
the more important because, whenever Mr. GLApsTonE talks 
solemnly of compacts and vested interests and bargains not to 
be disturbed, we know from experience that he is most likely 
on the very verge of eating his words when they are more 
than usually superfine. 

Of all the trials of common life one of the hardest to 
bear is, for an affectionate temper, to find no object for 
affection. It is not by the extreme Radicals or ite- 
publicans that dissatisfaction at the present position of 
the Crown towards the English nation is so keenly felt, 
as by those who would fain be loyal if they had some- 
thing to feel loyal about. It is the métier of cheese- 
parers to grumble, or to affect to grumble, at Majesties and 
Highnesses, Court Festivals and Levees ; but it is not pleasant 
for sober politicians to own that, as things are, not much can 
be said for the emotional aspect of English loyalty. A King 
saves much jobbing, and keeps faction down; but a cold 
plea of this sort is not very satisfactory. Royalty to be 
appreciated must be seen, and if it is seen, and if its functions 
are exhibited daily before men’s eyes, there are very few, even 
in Whitechapel and Shoreditch, who will grudge its expense, 
especially as very little of such expense falls upon them. We do 
not so much complain of as regret the causes which have led to 
this deplorable failing of the feeling of loyalty in this country ; 
and we regret them because, among other reasons, we can 
suggest no remedy for them. We believe that the QuEEN 
actually does a great deal more of State service than most 
people give her credit for; and we are quite satisfied that, so 
far as her appearance in public goes, she does as much as she 
can do. Whether her function of performing the outward 
impersonations of the Crown has not been lost because it 
has not been used, it is now -useless and even painful to 
inquire. Moral as well as material members get paralysed by 
inactivity. It is of no use to go into the past. The QuEEN 
is compelled to lead a very retired life. Not one person 
in a thousand has perhaps ever seen the Sovereign in public. 
But people cannot help believing that a retired and private life 
must be very much less expensive than a public one; and 
Mr. Dixon suggests—Where does the money go to? what are 
we paying it all for? and are we content that this shall last? 
We recall the days when there was a Court in England; when 
that Court afforded a model to English society ; when it exerted 
an ennobling and refining influence on all classes, especially 
on the higher classes, where, unless they are much belied, at 
the present moment such influences are sorely needed. And 
even on lower grounds we miss the personal influence of the 
Crown. Without disparaging the rare and intermittent 
attention which is extended by the Crown, whenever the 
Sovereign emerges from solitude, to some charitable institu- 
tion, and to all which is connected with the memory of the 
late Prince Consort, we look for something more than this. 
A State ball, at which sometimes the QUEEN appears, and a 
garden-party once a year at Buckingham Palace, and the 
opening of the Albert Hall, scarcely satisfy the people’s love 
either for their QuEEN personally or for the pomp and state 
which belong to the Crown of England. ‘Lhere is more 
in this great country than these things for our Sovereign 
to take the lead in. There are other and even greater 
public institutions than these, which we should like to see 
recognised by the Sovereign. Art and science and litera- 
ture, and our great historical associations, the splendour and 
dignity of our history, a personal interest in the great dis- 
coveries and inventions of our own age—these were matters in 
which the late Prince Consort felt that Imperial honour and 
Imperial station had its work to do. Descending still lower in 
the scale of Royal functions, there is one matter which, partly 
perhaps because it is of the lowest among the long series of 
popular regrets, we feel most strongly. We are really a 
hospitable people. There may be something of vanity and 
ostentation, and much of flunkeyism, in-our English enter- 
tainments; but as a people we do entertain lavishly, and 
not without a superb air of superiority. We like to ask our 
friends to our houses, especially to feed them sumptuously. It 
is a national weakness, yet not altogether weak whilst human 
nature consists of body and soul. And yet, as far as Europe 
is concerned, we might be the meanest and most parsimonious 
and poorest nation on the earth. ‘The stereotyped paragraph 
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in the papers about our Royal and Imperial guests which we 
see daily just now makes us all blush. We might laugh 
at the enthusiastic Alderman who lately d to invite toa 
City banquet in one glorious party all the notables now in 
England, including “ His Imperial Highness the Crown Prince 
“ of theGermanEmpire,” the Emperor of BraziL, the Emperor 
Naroeon, and alland sundry other Royalties. But we should 
in our heart of hearts have liked this better than a diary of 
the doings at Ciaripee’s Hotel, the announcement that an 
Emperor went to luncheon at Windsor, or that Prince 
Oscar paid his respects for an hour at Osborne. And 
then there are other and still more painful things by way of 
contrast which suggest themselves as we read the Court 
Circular. An ex-Emprror, now among us, can still pursue 
his studies in artillery ; a Transatlantic Sovereign, the guest of 
England—that is, he puts up at a hotel in Brook Street—who 
is, we hear, a distinguished scholar and a practical mechani- 
cian, spends his time in studying factories, schools, the Law 
Courts, and all those our institutions to cultivate which is to 
realize the highest rank, and to advance 
Imperial works and worthy kings. 


Moreover, the heir to the greatest Empire in Europe has also 
come among us covered with glory, which, being that of a 
military triumph, is perhaps not the highest, but which at 
least was won in the path of kingly duty; and then we have 
to think of Hurlingham, which is, and the moors and the 
stubbles and the hot corners, which are to be. ‘These are not 
pleasant reflections. 


FRANCE AND THE POPE. 


» eres position of the majority in the French Assembly as 
regards the Temporal Power of the Pope may be de- 
scribed in a sentence. They would very much like to do 
something, and they are quite prepared to do nothing. The 
confusion which reigned throughout the Chamber on 
Saturday had its origin in the general desire on the part of 
the Right to make their wishes as unmistakable as was con- 
sistent with making their intentions equally unmistakable. 
The simple reference of the episcopal petitions to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, as proposed by the Committee 
which reported on them, was objectionable because it failed 
to fulfil the former condition. A petition referred to the 
Minister to whose department the subject treated of belongs 
is understood to be a petition to the prayer of which 
the Assembly is favourable ; and though the reporter took care 
to explain that any intervention undertaken by the French 
Government must be of a strictly diplomatic character, and 
could not under any circumstances be followed up by war, 
M. Turers was not willing to allow the clerical party to enjoy 
even an apparent triumph. At his instance a motion was 
handed in by M. Barrue, by the terms of which the Assembly, 
confiding in the patriotism and prudence of M. Tuters, passed 
to the order of the day. In itself this compromise would have 
met the views of the majority exceedingly well. It avoided 
the reference to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, which 
implied too much, and the simple adoption of the order 
of the day, which would have implied too little. It allowed 
the petitions to drop, but it did so because the Assembly felt 
sure that M. Tu1ers would see that the prayer of them was 
granted, if at any future time he found himself able to enter- 
tain it. Frenchmen have no special objection to barking 
when the power of biting is denied them. ‘They rather prefer 
to show that the unconquerable will is still theirs, though they 
have lost for the time the ability to give it effect. This sub- 
stantial harmony was suddenly brought to an end by the ap- 

ce of M. Gambetta in the Tribune. What he said was 
merely that M. Turers’s speech had dispelled the fears which 
would have led him to vote for the simple order of the 
day, and enabled him to support the vote of confidence in 
the Chief of the Executive. But the prospect of finding 
themselves on the same side as M. GamseTra was too much 
for the Conservative majority. They had been willing to 
proclaim their confidence in the patriotism and prudence of 
M. Turers, but then it had been on the assumption that the 
Left would credit him with neither virtue. If M. Gamperra 
thought well of M. Tuters’s ecclesiastical policy, it must be 
capable of an anti-Catholic interpretation. The position was 
a difficult one, for M. Turers could not prevent M. Gamperra 
from confiding in his prudence and patriotism if he liked, 
while it was essential for him at the same time that the 
majority should confide in him whether they liked it 
or not. At this point the Bishop of Orteans came to 
the rescue, and proposed that the Assembly should make 


its confidence in the prudence and patriotism of the Chief 
of the Executive a reason not for passing to the order of 
the day, but for referring the petition to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. M. Turers declared himself willing to 
accept this formula if the Assembly preferred it, inasmuch as, 
whether the petitions were or were not referred to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, his own action in the matter 
would be in all respects the same. The Right had now got 
what it wanted—an opportunity of voting the opposite way to 
M. Gamsetra, without thereby pledging either the Assembly 
or the Government to give any effective support to the Pops, 
M. Barrue’s motion was rejected by 403 votes against 264, 
The motion suggested by the Bishop of OrLEans was adopted 
by 447 votes against 87. 

It is admitted on all hands that the form of the motion was 
of no importance. The reference of the whole subject to the 
prudence and patriotism of M. Turers was the point at which 
the majority really wished to arrive, and the only point to be 
decided was, in what company they should traverse the 
road to this result. The speech by which M. Tuters esta- 
blished his title to confidence was virtually an announce- 
ment that he intended to let the Pore take his chance, 
The speaker’s convictions have not changed, but the folly of 
his countrymen has incapacitated him from giving effect to 
them. There was a time when France believed in a 
European equilibrium, and was blest in that belief. It had 
been a legacy to her from Henry IV., from Ricneviev, from 
Mazarin, from the authors of the Peace of Westphalia. It 
was her own fault that the bequest had been forfeited. Provi- 
dence had given her in M. Tuiers an adviser not less wise than 
the great statesmen of the past, but France had no longer chosen 
to listen to her real friends. The Empire had substituted the 
principle of nationalities for the principle of a European equi- 
librium, and all the disasters under which France now mourns 
might be traced to this short-sighted policy. M. Turers’s 
consistent opposition to Italian unity enabled him to utter this 
reproach with great propriety. He could point to a long list 
of warnings disregarded and counsels neglected. He had fore- 
seen all along that the principle of nationalities could not be 
accepted in one case and rejected in another. His protests 
against the unity of Italy had been prompted by the certainty 
that the unity of Germany must follow. Now his fore- 
bodings had been fulfilled, and the consequence was that 
France was forced to see the Porz dethroned without her con- 
sent, or even her opinion, being asked. The mistakes of her 
former rulers have made peace an imperative necessity to her. 
She cannot threaten Italy, because it is plain to all the 
world that she has not the strength which would make her 
threats formidable. Her first duty, therefore, is to regain this 
essential requisite—to profit by the teaching of misfortune, to 
reorganize the French army, and in this way to rebuild by 
degrees the fabric of French greatness. 


A more complete abandonment of the Papal cause could 
hardly be conceived, and there is no reason to wonder that 
M. Gampetra felt as he listened that, when the conclu- 
sion was so entirely to his mind, it would be unwise to quarrel 
with the process by which it had been reached. Perhaps he 
was not sorry to see the religious enthusiasm of the country 
enlisted in support of military reorganization by the hope that 
the new army would be used, like the old one, to maintain the 
Pore at Rome. It may be suspected, too, that M. Tuiers is 
not quite guiltless of a similar feeling. That he was a 
resolute opponent of Italian unity in former years does 
not necessarily make him an equally resolute opponent 
of it at the present time. While it was a prelude to 
German unity it was a thing to be fought against at all 
costs. Now that the unity. of Germany has been finally 
brought about, there may be no special advantage to France 
in breaking up the unity of Italy, even if she had the 
means of doing so. Ardent Catholics may think the resto- 
ration of the Papal power the worthiest of all causes, and 
foolish patriots might find in a victory over Italy a salve for 
a defeat by Germany. But M. Tuters is not an ardent 
Catholic, and he knows well that no amount of ecclesiastical 
laurels can bring back Alsace and Lorraine, or reverse the 
verdict by which Germany has been declared the first Power 
on the Continent. Whatever hopes he may build on the 
reconstruction of the French army, it is pretty safe to say 
that they are hopes which must be realized, if they are realized 
at all, on this side of the Alps. Notwithstanding the theo- 
logical zeal displayed by the deputies of the Right, their con- 
fidence in M. Tuiers is probably largely due to their assur- 
ance that his prudence and patriotism may be trusted not to 
give too serious an interpretation to their enthusiasm. At 
present neither the Government nor the Assembly has any 
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desire to see France involved in a quarrel with Italy, and 
by the time that returning strength has made France careless 
about keeping the peace, the position of affairs at Rome may 
have undergone a decisive change. 


MOB LAW. 


R. AYRTON has withdrawn his Bill for the Regulation 
of the Royal Parks, on the ground that he does not ap- 
prove the line taken by the Select Committee to which the 
measure was referred. Before introducing this Bill he had 
publicly and officially proclaimed that the legal authority for 
preserving order in the Parks is quite inadequate for the 
purpose; that the by-laws posted up so ostentatiously by the 
Ranger or Chief Commissioner are mere empty menaces; and 
that practically people who choose to set them at defiance can 
do pretty much as they please. This anarchy is now to be 
indefinitely prolonged, and for no other reason than that the 
Committee supplied an obvious and important omission in the 
original draft of Mr. Ayrron’s regulations. The Bill, as 
amended, contained a clause prohibiting any one from deliver- 
ing, or inviting another to deliver, an address in a Royal 
Park, “ except in accordance with the rules of the Park.” This, 
it will be observed, was not an absolute statutory interdict, for 
it was liable to be qualified or suspended at the discretion 
of the authority of the Park. It proved, however, to be as 
the fly in the pot of ointment, and turned the heart of the 
Chief Commissioner against his own Bill. Having before him 
the prospect of some unpleasant questioning when he next 
meets his constituents, as to the connivance of the Govern- 
ment in parcelling out Epping Forest into private enclosures, 
he is apparently anxious to make amends by handing over the 
West End Parks to the free and unrestricted revels of the 
roughs of Clerkenwell and Whitechapel, and the political 
agitators who are supposed to be their spokesmen. As the 
Committee found that preaching and political speeches were 
forbidden in the People’s Parks throughout the country, they 
naturally inserted a similar clause in the rules of the Royal 
pleasure-grounds. It is unfortunate that Mr. Ayrton with- 
drew the Bill without explaining his objections to this 
very reasonable and necessary amendment. Why must a 
nuisance be tolerated in the Parks under the charge 
of the Government, which is prohibited not only in the 
municipal Parks of provincial towns, but also in the 
grounds provided by the Metropolitan Board in the capital 
itself? If political gatherings and addresses are deemed so 
' objectionable at Finsbury or Southwark, on what ground are 
they to be permitted in Hyde Park? The people who 
frequent the latter as a place of recreation have just as much 
right to consideration and protection as those who take their 
exercise in the suburban gardens of the Board of Works. 
‘The demagogues who make ita grievance that cabs are ex- 
cluded from the Ring, and donkeys from the Row, cannot 
pretend that there is any aristocratic exclusiveness in the 
demand that Hyde Park shall not be diverted from its legi- 
timate uses on Sunday afternoons; for that is just the time 
when the upper classes are habitually absent from the Park, 
and when it is most completely and thoroughly in the posses- 
sion of “ the people.” Whether political meetings should or 
should not be allowed in the Parks, or whether certain places 
should not be specially appointed for them—Sir GzorGe GREY, 
we think, once suggested Primrose Hill as an appropriate 
mons sacer for the populace—are questions which may very 
fairly be discussed, and on which it is possible that different 
persons will entertain different opinions. But nothing can be 
more dangerous than to shirk such questions when they are 
raised, and to leave them without an answer one way or the 
other. The social inconvenience and annoyance of these de- 
monstrations form only a small part of the evil. The really 
serious thing is that the law is brought into contempt by the 
impunity with which it is set at nought. 

The reckless violence and insolent pretensions of the little 
knot of agitators who under various names get up the meet- 
ings in the Park cannot be too strongly condemned; but it 
must be confessed that all the blame does not rest on their 
shoulders. The course pursued by successive Ministers in 
regard to this subject has been tantamount to an intimation 
that if the mob chooses at any time to take the law into its 
own hands and challenge the authorities to try conclusions, if 
they dare, in a physical encounter, the authorities will feel 
bound to give way at once, and leave the mob to be a law 
to itself and everybody else. It cannot be too often re- 
peated in these days that the security of a free State depends 
on the general conviction that the law is paramount and 


irresistible, and that it cannot be violated with impunity. 
If this conviction, by any mischance, gets shaken, there is no 
alternative but either to give up the pretence of settled law 
and order, or to invoke force to defend them. The obscure 
demagogues who rule the councils of the pavement have not 
hesitated to impute the withdrawal of the Parks Bill to the 
cowardice of the Government. It is unfortunate that circum- 
stances should lend colour to the accusation. When it was 
known that political gatherings in the Parks were to be for- 
bidden, the Old Bailey Commune decreed that there should 
be a demonstration as soon as possible in Hyde Park, “ in 
“ order that the Government may see that the people are de~ 
“termined to uphold the right they now possess of meeting 
“in the Parks.” That there might be no mistake as to the 
meaning of this gathering, one of the speakers remarked that, 
“jin the event of the failure of moral force, they possessed 
“that physical force which was so often efficacious in 
“matters of that kind.” <A few nights afterwards Mr. 
Ayrton withdrew the Bill without any explanation, and 
we are not surprised to find that the Demonstrationists have 
passed a resolution “ declaring the conviction of the meeting 
“ that, in withdrawing the Bill, the Government were to a 
“ great extent influenced by the announcement of the pro- 
“ posed demonstration.” It is easy to laugh at the impu- 
dence of such a declaration, but its mischievous effect is not 
to be measured by the amount of truth in it. The question 
is not whether the Ministers are really afraid, but whether 
they appear to be so in the eyes of the people. It is to be 
hoped that the next time they have to confront the mob they 
will not find the latter encouraged to excesses by a false im- 
pression of its own force, and of the terror with which it 
is regarded by the authorities. 


The result of this threatened inroad on the supposed rights 
of the people has been to bring Mr. BraLEs once more to the 
front. At one of the recent meetings a long and highly 
characteristic letter from the Judge was read, in which he 
incited his partisans to resistance, while excusing him- 
self, as was his wont in other days, from actually 
placing himself at their head. He regretted that he could 
not take any personal part in the demonstration, but 
he offered the Committee any amount of inflammatory advice. 
Mr. Brates has already made a good investment in popular 
disturbances, and has perhaps further hopes of judicial 
advancement. He cast his revising barristership on the dirty 
waters of political turbulence, and after not very many days it 
returned to him in the shape of a comfortable County Court 
judgeship, to say nothing of the subscriptions of admiring 
friends. We are at a loss to understand what Mr. Beates 
means by his assertion that the right of the people to meet 
for political purposes in the Parks was definitively settled in 
their favour by the opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
in May 1867. ‘The law officers of the Crown at that time 
were of course, those of Lord Drrsy’s Government, and it 
may be assumed that Mr. Watpore fortified himself by 
their authority in forbidding the meeting called for May 6, 
and introducing his Bill for the better preservation of order 
in the Parks. It is quite true that the Home Secre- 
tary, with exasperating imbecility, first issued an order 
prohibiting the demonstration, and then allowed it to take 
place under protest; but he was careful at least to assert the 
law very distinctly, though he was too pusillanimous to enforce 
it. Technically, the authority of the Government is the same 
as that of any private landowner over his estate; of the Duke 
of RicamonpD over Goodwood, or Lord Buckuurst over Knole 
Park. At the same time, while the Government derives its 
rights in this matter from the Crown, it is bound to exercise 
them for the good of the people at large. The question, 
therefore, is one rather of policy than law. Is it consistent 
with the natural and legitimate purposes of the Parks that 
they should be at the disposal of any political agitators who 
choose to take possession of them? It is impossible that a 
monopoly of the privilege can be conferred on one party, and 
if it is to be universally extended and freely exercised, 
disturbances are some day certain to occur. We have in 
our midst factions quite as bitterly opposed and as eager to 
come to blows as the Catholics and Orangemen who 
the other day caused bloodshed in the streets of New 
York. Even when the promoters of an open-air meet- 
ing are peaceable and respectable, there is no guarantee 
for the kind of people who may respond to their summons. 
The Sunday before last, for example, an emigration meeting 
was called in Hyde Park, but while those who organized it 
repented and stayed away, the sportive rowdies and blas- 
phemous litany men did not fail to attend and to play their 

i pranks. Probably the Land and Labour League, 
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who have fixed to-morrow for a meeting in the same place to 
protest against Prince Artuur’s annuity, will keep their ap- 
pointment, and the rabble will have the double enjoyment of 
seditious speeches and their own horse-play. Sooner or later, 
as we have repeatedly argued, authority must assert itself in 
this matter, unless we are prepared to surrender the peace 
and order of this great city to the caprice of an ignorant and 
violent mob, instigated by reckless agitators, whose best ex- 
cuse is perhaps that they do not themselves fully appreciate 
their powers of mischief. The longer the question is kept 
open the greater will be the difficulty of settling it without 
recourse to severe measures. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


IR C. ADDERLEY’S Bill, though his explanation of its 
provisions was addressed to empty benches, will pro- 
bably be adopted in a future Session by any Government 
which may happen to be in power. Wherever local ad- 
ministration has to be supervised by a Central Department, it 
is desirable that there should be some responsibility to public 
opinion and to Parliament, and also that, as far as possible, 
there should be uniformity of procedure. At present the 
Board of Trade is, by public legislation and by virtue of in- 
numerable Private Acts, both an appellate tribunal and a Court 
on which some portions of the ordinary jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment have devolved. Some years ago the powers of the Board 
of Health were transferred to the Home Office ; and the Vice- 
President of the Privy Council adds to the supervision of 
elementary education the anomalous function of taking pre- 
cautions against the spread of cattle disease. All these Oftices 
are in various degrees disqualified for the discharge of 
the heterogeneous duties which have been almost accident- 
ally thrust upon them. It might have been thought 
that the control of domestic matters properly belonged 
to the Home Secretary; but no other Minister, except per- 
haps the Secretary for War, is encumbered with so large a 
mass of business; and experience shows that the supervision 
of police and of criminal justice, the maintenance of public 
order, and the conduct of internal legislation, fully occupy 
the energies of the successive occupants of the Home 
Office. The Board of Trade is thought to have a 
natural connexion with railways and other public works; but 
the Privy Council has become a veterinary department, solely 
because the regular mode of closing the ports or of limiting 
importations happened to be by Order in Council. All per- 
sons and corporate bodies who have dealings with any of the 
three departments regard them with distrust and aversion ; for, 
with some subordinate differences of proceeding, they all cor- 
respond to the ideal of certain political theorists by forming, as 
far as their power extends, a government of clerks. Neither 
the Home Secretary nor the President of the Board of Trade 
habitually knows anything of the decisions which are given 
in his name; and it often happens that the engineer 
or surveyor who practically does the business is over- 
ruled by some anonymous and invisible functionary, 
sitting in a back room out of reach of information or remon- 
strance. There is happily no suspicion either of corrupt 
practices or even of want of official zeal for the public welfare ; 
but judicial functions are exercised without judicial qualifica- 
tions,and sometimes almost without pretence of judicial inquiry, 
and duties imposed on the heads of the respective offices are 
distributed among their subordinates with utter indifference 
to their fitness. Sometimes engineers are required to inter- 
pret obscure sections in Acts of Parliament; and clerks or 
secretaries in turn decide questions which only engineers are 
competent to determine. A late President of the Board of 
Trade overruled the report of one of his own engineers on 
a point in dispute between a Railway Company and a public 
body, of which the Board was by Act of Parliament autho- 
rised and required to judge between the parties, on the avowed 
ground that local authorities must be assumed to understand 
the interests of the community. 


Experienced persons nevertheless, if they are com- 
pelled to make a choice, almost unanimously prefer the 
Board of Trade to the Home Office. In both depart- 
ments the Minister is, merely a conventional or orna- 
mental functionary; but the Board of Trade has at its 
disposal a large staff of engineers of respectable rank in their 
profession. ‘The able and industrious head of the sanitary 
branch of the Home Office has no power of promoting legisla- 
tion; and probably for that reason the large authority which 
is nominally vested in the Secretary of State is practically 
inoperative. Under certain conditions the Home Minister has 


legal power to epforce the purification of rivers, by executi 
in the last resort, at the expense of the culpable party, the 
necessary works; but no one ever heard of a river being 
cleansed by the intervention of the Home Office; and pro- 
bably it would appear on inquiry that the machinery of the 
Acts is unworkable. When a discretion previously reserved 
to Parliament is transferred either to the Home Office 
or to the Board of Trade, the department concerned 
usually takes it for granted that it is not required to 
exercise any discretion whatever. The Provisional Orders 
which have been in many cases substituted for Acts 
of Parliament are for the most part issued without any 
sufficient inquiry and without the use of independent judg- 
ment, and in some instances the forms which are provided by 
law for the protection of private interests are carelessly or 
wilfully disregarded. Neglect to give necessary notices is 
often punished by the failure of a Private Bill, because proper 
persons are appointed to take care that Parliamentary regula- 
tions are observed. The representative of the Secretary of 
State, if he permits similar errors, is liable only to an appeal 
to the Minister, or virtually to himself. The whole business, 
both in the Board of Trade and in the Sanitary Department 
of the Home Office, is transacted arbitrarily and in secret, 
and consequently, whether or not there is any failure either 
of justice or of efficiency, the Office commands neither con- 
fidence nor respect. If Sir C. Appertey’s Bill hereafter 
becomes law, it will be desirable to concentrate in the new 
Office all the duties, whether sanitary or merely adminis- 
trative, which are now discharged by the agency of engineers. 
A Select Committee of which Sir C. ADDERLEY was a member 
lately entrusted, on the application of all concerned, certain 
duties relating to the supply of water to the metropolis to the 
Board of Trade in preference to the Home Office. It could 
scarcely be disputed that water supply was rather a sanitary 
than a commercial matter; but it was known that of two 
chaotic departments the Board of Trade was the less in- 
capable. 


Sir C. ApperLey with justice claims as merits in his 
project of legislation the careful preservation of existing 
local authorities, and the express re-enactment of the pro- 
visions which he proposes to keep in force. Modern sani- 
tary legislation has the advantage as well as the defect 
of the tentative and gradual methods by which it has 
been introduced. Empirical attempts to remedy evils 
as they successively force themselves on the notice of 
Parliament may have produced temporary confusion; but 
they can scarcely fail to correspond to actual wants. As 
the construction of sewers and the deleterious conse- 
quences which followed suggested the necessity of plans 
for the ultimate disposal of sewage, the partial failures of 
Local Boards of Health and of the Home Office point to the 
improvements which are now known to be indispensable. 'Sir 
C. Appertey is perfectly justified in substituting compulsion 
for the weakness of permissive legislation; but unless Par- 
liament gives active support to the proposed Sanitary Board, 
it will be difficult to induce local authorities to abate nuisances 
which are maintained for the sake of private interests. For 
many years there have been laws for enforcing the consump- 
tion of smoke; but no manufacturing town in the kingdom 
has put them in force. The producers of smoke are practically 
the rulers of smoky towns, and probably many of them 
are members of the Corporation or the Board of Health. For 
similar reasons impurities of all kinds are pertinaciously dis- 
charged into rivers, though fortunately riparian owners on the 
lower course of streams have an adverse interest, which they 
sometimes, with the aid of the Court of Chancery, protect. In 
rural districts the selection of the Board of Guardians as the 
local authorities is probably judicious. The duty might be 
more efficiently discharged by the Justices; but in modern 
times it is difficult to entrust new powers of taxation to any 
bodies which are not elective. It can hardly be doubted that 
Parliament will prefer Sir C. ApperLzy’s proposal to Mr. 
GoscueEn’s fanciful scheme of recurring to the parish as the 
local unit of administration. Boards of Guardians will pro- 
bably be often obtuse, perverse, and obstinate, but English 
legislators must be prepared to effect their objects through 
pig-headed agents. When Guardians have reached the point 
of employing a Union surveyor who will often be an engineer, 
their natural obstructiveness will be largely tempered by pro- 
fessional zeal. It is even probable that some Boards may 
think the prevention of disease important, or their suc- 
cessors may perhaps gradually be educated to comprehend 
doctrines which are assumed as a basis for legislation. Sani- 
tary enthusiasts have made many mistakes, and they have 
been guilty of much nonsensical exaggeration; but on the 
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whole their zealous labours have not been useless, The con- 
trol over the construction of buildings and the occupation of 
crowded or unwholesome dwellings, which is exercised by 
local authorities under the powers of public and private Acts, 
has perceptibly reduced the rate of mortality in towns. A 
consolidation of the enactments relating to health may be 
more advantageously undertaken since the materials of legis- 
lation have been previously prepared and collected. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM BILL, 


Shes morning sitting on Wednesday was more animated 
than usual, and the House got through some real busi- 
ness. ‘The order for the second reading of the Lunatics Bill 
was discharged, and the motion for the second reading of the 
Metric System Bill was rejected. Without suggesting any 

affinity between the two Bills, we may at least 
say that this was no doubt the right course to take with 
both; yet we cannot but regret that the supporters of 
one of them should have been encouraged by being beaten 
only by a majority of five. The seventy and seven men 
who are afflicted with the metric crotchet ought to be 
quieted once for all by an array of rather more than eighty- 
two reasonable opponents. That such a proposal as that 
of Mr. SmirH on a subject so grave as that which he ven- 
tured to handle should be seriously listened to for a moment, 
only shows how unsatisfactory a tribunal the House of 
Commons is for the investigation of matters of scien- 
tific nicety. It is quite true that there lies behind Mr. 
Smirn’s Bill a great question on which sane and intel- 
ligent men may differ, and do differ; and that is, whether it 
may or may not be expedient to decimalize our entire system 
of weights, measures, and coins, and, if so, whether this should 
be effected by adopting the French system with all its im- 
perfections. If Mr. Situ had fairly raised that question, we 
should have treated his project and his arguments with the 
respect due to intelligent error. But it is impossible so to 
dal with a proposal to take half the French system by itself, 
and so to incur all the grave inconveniences of a forced change 
to unfamiliar and unhandy measures, described in an un- 
English and uncouth nomenclature, without getting in return 
any one of the advantages with which complete decimalization 
would mitigate the evils it would involve. As a matter of 
policy and tactics, it may be a clever device to introduce into 
the House of Commons a measure known to be in itself purely 
mischievous, with the object of supplementing it by another 
measure at a future time. But this would be an eminently 
unscientific, and not very candid, way of dealing with what is 
essentially a scientific question. Those who believe in 
decimalization ought to have the courage of their opinions, 
and should introduce a Bill for the adoption at the same time 
of decimal coins and decimal weights and measures. It was 
to such a comprehensive change as this that all the arguments 
of Mr. Suir and Sir CuarLes ADDERLEY were really ad- 
dressed, and we will not do their understandings the injustice 
of supposing that they thought their reasons applicable to a 
measure for the decimalization of weights and measures alone. 
The sole argument which even pretended to be pertinent was 
that which Sir CHARLEs ADDERLEY neatly enough summed up 
by the question, “Is it of no importance to a commercial 
“country like England that she should be able to speak the 
“ language of commerce as understood all over the world?” 
That would have been a tolerably fair way of putting the case, 
bating the little exaggeration of “ all over the world,” if the 
proposal had been that we should adopt this supposed univer- 
sal language of trade. But was that Mr. Smitu’s proposal ? 
Nothing of the kind. The language of commerce consists of 
the language of the country, plus a system of weights and 
measures, plus a system of coinage. If we all talked French, 
and sold in French weights and measures for French coins, 
considerable facility would be added to communications on 
business with French houses. If we assume that people 
engaged in foreign commerce can talk French or pay some 
one else to do it for them, all that would remain to be done 
would be to assimilate weights, measures, and coins; which 
may fairly be called the special language of trade. But 
how much would it help us to adopt half of our neighbours’ 
language, and make up the other half out of our own re- 
sources? Suppose it were arranged that in future English- 
men should always use French verbs, retaining the substantives 
of their own language, what sort of assistance would this 
be to conversation with a Frenchman? The language of 
commerce, to which Sir CuarLes ADDERLEY refers, has its 


parts of speech like ordinary language, and of these the chief 


are weights and measures and coins. There will be no 
identity of language in business matters unless we adopt all 
those barbarous parts of speech which our neighbours with 
perverse ingenuity have invented. If we take their language 
for one class of words and our own for another, we shall only 
get a lingua franca which would be unintelligible to English- 
men and Frenchmen alike. 

This is not a proposal which can be justified by any amount 
of crotchety enthusiasm. We can quite understand that, if 
once the weights and measures were decimalized by them- 
selves, the confusion introduced would be so intolerable that 
it would be impossible to rest there, and a desperate adoption 
of French coins would be likely enough to follow. When we 
had waded so far into internationalism, to go back might 
possibly be harder than to go on. But it is not to be supposed 
that Mr. and Sir Cuartes Apperey have laid their 
plans so cunningly as this. If the complete change which they 
would advocate is in their opinion so desirable, why do not 
they fairly challenge discussion upon it by introducing a com- 
prehensive Bill? Until this is done there is not even a primd 
facie case to answer, and Mr. Beresrorp Horse and Mr. 
Hen ey were performing a work almost of supererogation in 
confuting arguments which, however germane they might be 
to the broad question of decimalization, had no application to 
the narrow, indefensible, and, we will add, undefended pro- 
posal which was actually before the House. When any one 
has the boldness to introduce the entire scheme into Parliament, 
considerations of the kind pointed out by the opponents of this 
Bill will require, and will assuredly receive, the fullest dis- 
cussion; but to accumulate arguments against a proposition 
of which no one seems to dare to bring forward more than 
half at a time is to show too much respect to crotchet-mongers 
whose pedantic folly has not even the redeeming merit of 
consistency. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the Decimal sect that they 
affect to be specially philosophic. Mr. Smitu, for instance, 
trotted out Laptace and the French Revolutionary Commis- 
sion as old acquaintances, by way of rebuke, we suppose, for 
the want of science shown by English legislators. But does 
Mr. Situ really imagine that his scheme would have been 
welcomed by men like Lapuace otherwise than with un- 
mitigated laughter? There is something whimsically incon- 
gruous in the idea of a Frenchman, and, above all, a French 
savant, accepting an unsymmetrical contrivance for mixing up 
decimal weights and measures with non-decimal coins. ‘The 
love of order and symmetry, in fact, so dominated the French 
mind at the period referred to, that their philosophers could 
scarcely endure the retention even of measures of time which 
were not decimalized; though, as people don’t buy and sell 
weeks and days as they do tons and bushels, there was no such 
practical necessity for this fanatical consistency as there was for 
the assimilation of the metric and the coinage scales. But that 
these two last should be set at variance as now proposed would 
shock the mind of a scientific Frenchman with a severity of 
which Mr. Sar seems to have no conception, and he may 
assure himself that, whatever applause he may win from the 
class of gentlemen who do the International Jury business, he 
would find it difficult to get so much as a hearing from men 
of the calibre of LapLace. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


WE are going to aim at a mark which is somewhat hard to 
reach—namely, to try to look at the main result of the great 
struggle which has just turned Europe upside-down as a matter of 
purely dispassionate and scientific inquiry. We have before us 
the original text of the Imperial German Constitution, the Verfas- 
sung des deutschen Reiches, and we wish to examine it with as calm 
and critical an eye as if we had lighted on the earliest Con- 
stitution of Phokis or Lokris in a newly-discovered fragment 
of Aristotle. It is not simply the latest form of political being 
which has been chosen by what is now the foremost nation in 
Europe. To the scientific student of these matters it is something 
more. It is the first real attempt to solve a problem which has 
often suggested itself to political thinkers; it is the first ascer- 
tained example of a form of government which has often been 
spoken of as possible, but which has hitherto existed in theory 
only. It is a Confederation—even in becoming a Reich it has not 
cast aside the name of a Bund—yet its constitution is not repub- 
lican, but monarchic. Its chiet is an heredi King who, in 
virtue of his chieftainship, has been clothed with the rank of 
Emperor; its other members are mainly monarchies ruled by 
Kings, Dukes, or other Princes; three only are Free Cities, 
whose constitutions are of course republican. Now for ages past 
all the chief Federal Systems of the world, Achaia, Switzerland, 
America, and a crowd of others of less fame, have all been 
republican, For a union of Princes really worthy to be called a 
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Federal m we shall look in vain in the pages of certain his- 
tory. It has always been plain that the thing might be, but for 
actual examples the student has had to grope into distant or 
mythical times or places, to flatter himself that something of the 
kind might probably be found in the days of the Twelve 
Kings of Egypt or the Seven Lords of the Philistines, or, at 
the very least, among the Tetrarchs of Galatia. If it be objected 
that the German Confederation which vanished in 1866 and on 
the ruins of which the present Empire has grown was a Con- 
federation of Princes, the answer would naturally take the form 
of a question whether that body was, in any strict sense, a Con- 
federation at all. At the outside it was only a Staaienbund, while 
its present successor at least aims at being in the strictest sense a 
Bundesstaat. It has its Federal Executive and its Federal Legis- 
lature, with its two Houses, the one representing the States as 
States, the other representing the nation as the nation, just as 
naturally as America and Switzerland. The nature of the Exe- 
cutive and that of one House of the Legislature are widely.dif- 
ferent from the Swiss and American models, and the func- 
tions of the different powers of the State are by no means 
the same in the Empire as they are in the two common- 
wealths. Still there they are, a union of States with a 
Federal Executive and two Houses of a Federal Assembly. If it 
does not answer the Bog oe Federal ideal, it at least comes so 
near to it that it would be mere pedantry to refuse it a place 
among Federal Systems. Yet, if it be a Confederation at all, it is 
eminently a monarchic Confederation. Its President is an Em- 
peror, and one House of its Legislature is chiefly made up of Kings 
and Dukes or their Ambassadors. 

The fact that the chief of the new League or Empire is an here- 
ditary King is the most obvious difference between the new League 
and its republican fellows. It is a difference on the surface which 
every one can see at a glance. But in truth it helps to hide a dif- 
ference which is really more important still. It is not merely that 
the powers, and more than the powers, which America gives to its 
President, and Switzerland to its Federal Council, are given to an 
hereditary chief. Something like an hereditary chief of a Confedera- 
tion had already been seen in the Stadtholder of the United Pro- 
vinces. Though such a form of Executive may seem eccentric, 
there is nothing in it abstractedly contrary to any Federal principle. 
The arguments for and against hereditary succession would be very 
much the same in a Federal Government as the arguments for and 

inst it arein any other Government. The really more important 
point is that the hereditary chief of the Empire is also the heredi- 
tary chief of one of its States, and that incomparably its greatest 
State. The rank of German Emperor, with the Federal authority 
vested in that office, is attached by the Constitution to the Crown 
of Prussia. This is the real novelty. No doubt under the old 
German Bund the presidency was vested in Austria. But then 
the League was so much laxer, and the powers of the Federal 
President were so much smaller, that there is no great likeness 
between the two cases. In this case the presidency of the 
League, with very important powers indeed, is vested in a chief, 


. not only not chosen by the Federal Legislature or by the League 


itself in any shape, but all whose feelings and interests are neces- 
sarily bound Seg one particular State of the League, and that 
the State which is more powerful than all the rest put together. 
To translate from royal into rm language, it is as if the 
Governor of the State of New York should be ex officio President 
of the United States. We know not whether this analogy everstruck 
any one before, but, so far as the arrangement of the several Federal 
Powers and their relations to one another are concerned, the analogy 
is exact. The real difference between the two cases is that in the 
German case the hereditary nature of the presidency goes far to 
counterbalance the evils which would be so glaring in our supposed 
American case. The absurdity of the Governor of New York being 
ex officio President of the Union need not be pointed out. It would 
be far worse than the privileges of the Vorort in the old state of 
things in Switzerland, because the powers of the American Presi- 
dent are so much greater. The President so chosen would be almost 
sure to direct the policy of the Union, so far as he had the means of 
iding it to the interest of his own particular State and not to that 
of the whole Union. He would be almost sure to be chosen for the 
direct object of so doing, and that object would be only the more 
consciously followed because New York, though the greatest State 
in the Union, is by no means so much greater than the other 
States as Prussia is greater than the other German States. Here- 
ditary succession, whatever may be said — it, is really likely 
to do much to lessen evils of this kind. ‘The chief of the German 
Empire, not being chosen at all, will at least never be chosen 
with any particular factious motive. Succeeding by right of birth 
to the Imperial Crown of Germany as well as to the local Crown 
of Prussia, brought up, it may be hoped, with a view to the 
greater post as well as to the smaller, a German Emperor may 
easily learn to feel as a German and not merely as a Prussian; he 
pre: Levan to make the interests of the lower office, if the two should 
ever clash, yield to those of the higher. If the headship of the 
League is to be attached to the headship of a particular State, it 
is plain that in this case monarchical forms have an advantage 
over republican forms, The hereditary Emperor may easily rise 
above any es to sacrifice the interests of his Empire to 
those of his Kingdom. The analogous scone could hardly 
be withstood by Boeotarchs chosen by Thebes only to be Federal 
istrates of all Boeotia. 

fact, under the circumstances in which the North-German 
League was founded, the presidency, or rather the supremacy, of 


Prussia was a thing which could not behelped. It was in fact, and 
it could not help being, so undisguised a supremacy that it hardly 
occurred to political thinkers to discuss the North-German League, 
while it remained a North-German League only, as a real example 
ofa Federal System. It had the form of a League; it was hardly 
— that it could have the spirit. The accession of the 

uthern States, States not at all the equals of Prussia, but still 
quite strong enough to have a will and a voice of their own, has 
brought the German League or Empire much nearer to the true 
Federal type than its North-German forerunner. And this is the 
case though the accession of the Southern States has carried 
with it a certain departure from strict Federal forms. It ig 
certainly against the idea of a perfect Federation that any of its 
States should have exceptional privileges, or that Federal law, 


| within whatever range of subjects may be placed under the 


dominion of Federal law, should not have the same authority in 
every corner of the lands forming the Confederation. Yet the 
German Empire is placed in this position by the accession of 
Bavaria. Bavaria was strong enough to make her own terms, and 
to stand out for privileges which certainly are inconsistent with 
general Federal principles. The result is the insertion in the 
German Constitution of such a curious proviso as the following, 
for which in the merely North-German Constitution there was no 
lace. In describing the functions of both the Houses of the 
‘ederal Legislature, the Bundesrath and the Reichstag, provision is 
made for certain cases where matters shall be discussed which are 
not common to the whole League. In these cases the members for 
those States which are not concerned are not to be allowed 
to vote. Thus the 28th Article of the North-German Constitution 
stood thus :— 


Der Reichstag beschliesst nach absoluter Stimmenmehrheit. Zur Giiltig- 
keit der Beschlussfassung ist die Anwesenheit der Mehrheit der gesetzlichen 
Anzahl der Mitglieder erforderlich, 


In the new Constitution the following restriction has to be 
added :— 


Bei der Beschlussfassung tiber eine Angelegenheit welche nach den 
Bestimmungen dieser Verfassung nicht dem ganzen Bunde gemeinschaftlich 
ist, werden die Stimmen nur derjenigen Mitglieder gezihlt, die in Bundes- 
staaten gewiblt sind welchen die Angelegenheit gemeinschaftlich ist. 


The constitution of the Reichstag—a body answering to the 
Nationalrath in Switzerland and to the House of Representatives in 
America—is in no way remarkable, though its mode of election 
for three years by secret and universal suffrage (“ der Reichstag 
geht aus allgemeinen und direkten Wahlen mit geheimer 
Abstimmung hervor”’) certainly is remarkable when we think of 
its author. It is in the Bundesrath that the monarchic nature of 
the Confederation comes out. This body does not answer to the 
Swiss Bundesrath, which is the Executive of the League, but to 
the Swiss Sténderath or the American Senate. All these bodies 
represent the States as States, while the other House of the Legis- 
lature in each case represents the Confederate nation as a 
nation. But the constitution of the German Bundesrath differs 
in two important points from the constitution of the Sténde- 
rath and the Senate. In both the Swiss and the American 
systems each State, great and small, has the same number 
of votes in the Upper House of the Federal Assembly. This 
is, of course, the true Federal idea. The American States 
and the Swiss Cantons differ widely among themselves in extent 
and population, Therefore in one House of the Legislature each 
has a number of representatives in proportion to its population. 
But, as independent and sovereign States, united by a voluntary 
tie, the rights, powers, and dignity of all the States are equal. 
Therefore in the other House of the Legislature the smallest 
State has an equal number of representatives with the greatest. 
But the Swiss and American Confederations were in their 
origin really voluntary unions of independent States which have 
since admitted other States to the same rights as themselves. In 
Switzerland, indeed, the original Cantons which formed the 
kernel of the League are now among the smallest of them all. 
The political equality of Bern and Uri, of New York and 
Rhode Island, is therefore among the first principles of the two 
Confederations. It would be childish to expect that the same sort 
of equality could be established between Prussia and the con- 
quered enemies or dependent allies out of which she made a 
nominal Confederation after her victories in 1866. The Confede- 
rate nation, as a nation, might have, just as much as Switzerland 
and America, equality of representation throughout its extent, but 
it could not be moe that the States, as States, should have the 
same equality of representation—that Prussia should have no 
greater voice in the Federal body than Schaumburg-Lippe and 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. And, in truth, there was the prece- 
dent of the old League which the new one supplanted to go 
upon. Each State, therefore, of the North-German League 
kept in the new Bundesrath the number of votes which it 
had held in the Plenwm of the old German League, Prussia 
adding to its own number of votes those of Hanover and the 
other States which it absolutely incorporated. As this gave 
Prussia not more than seventeen votes out of forty-three, the 

portion can hardly be called unfair. Since the accession of the 
Southern States, Prussia has seventeen votes out of fifty-eight. 
Here, then, is one obvious and unayoidable difference between 
the Senate of the new Confederation and those of the two older 
ones. Another, equally unavoidable, is a still more direct conse- 
uence of the monarchic character of the German League. The 
wiss Constitution simply provides that the members of the Stén- 
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derath shall be chosen by the Cantons; the American Constitution 
ibes that the Senators shall be chosen by the Legislatures 
of the several States. It would not have come into any 
man’s head to make the Sténderath consist of the chief_magis- 
trates of the several Cantons or their representatives. But ina 
Confederation whose States are monarchies, it would be hardly 
ible wholly to shut out the Executive Governments of the 
several — or Duchies from some direct place in the 
Federal y. The German Constitution, therefore, makes 
the Bundesrath consist of representatives of the several States 
« Vertretern der Mitglieder des Bundes”), who may seemingly 
be either the Princes themselves or their ambassadors. Each 
State may send as many representatives as it has votes, but 
the votes of each State must be given as a whole (“Jedes 
Mitglied des Bundes kann so viele Bevollmiichtige zum 
Bundesrathe ernennen, wie es Stimmen hat; doch kann die 
Gesammtheit-der zustiindigen Stimmen nur einheitlich abgegeben 
werden”). Bavaria may send six representatives; it has in any 
case six votes, but the six votes must all be given in the sume 
way. This is going back to the arrangements of the ancient 
league of Lykia, and is unlike those of America and Switzerland, 
where each member of the Senate or the Stdnderath has an indepen- 
dent vote. 

One most important provision appears in the Constitution of the 
Empire which did not appear in that of the North-German 
League. In the latter the President—that is, the King of Prussia— 
had the absolute power of making war and peace. He had to obtain 
the consent of the Legislature only when the articles of a treaty 
concerned matters which came within the competence of the Legis- 
lative body to deal with. (“Insoweit die Vertriige mit fremden 
Staaten sich auf solche Gegenstiinde beziehen, welche nach Artikel 
4in den Bereich der Bundesgesetzgebung gehdren, ist zu ihrem 
Abschluss die Zustimmung des Bundesrathes und zu ihrer 
Giiltigkeit die Genehmigung des gens erforderlich”). By 
the new Constitution the Emperor can declare war only with the 
consent of the Bundesrath, except in cases of sudden invasion 
(“Zur Erkliirung des Krieges im Namen des Reichs ist die Zustim- 
mung des Bundesrathes erforderlich, es sei denn dass ein Angriff 
auf das Bundesgebiet oder dessen Kiisten erfolgt”). The power 
of the Emperor, thus limited with regard to war, is much the 
same as that of the President of the United States with regard to 
peace; but the rs of the Executive with regard to war and 
peace are quite different in the three Confederations. Switzerland 
vests the power of making war and peace wholly in the Federal 
Assembly. In America the Congress declares war, but the Presi- 
dent makes peace with the assent of the Senate. In German 
the Emperor makes peace with the limitations above mentioned, 
but he can make war only with the consent of the Bundesrath. 

We have by no means gone through all the Articles of the 
Constitution ; we have only yoy out those which seemed most 
important in themselves and best suited for a comparison with 
the other two chief Federal States, and especially for marking 
those points in which a Confederation of Principalities necessarily 
differs from a Confederation of Commonwealths, 


FACES AND THEIR CONNOYSSEURS, 


Le a new Socrates felt himself called to find out what people’s 
fancied knowledge amounts to, he could not probably select 
a better field for the employment of his erotetic test than the 
subject of the human countenance. If there is one class of 
phenomena which we should suppose, @ priori, that everybody 
would be well acquainted with, it is the faces and features of his 
friends and companions, No ts of inanimate nature present 
themselves so frequently to his notice. No other objects force 
themselves on his attention more ema by their interest 
and importance. A large part of his daily life consists in 
closely noting the changes which they undergo, To nearly every 
person the countenances of his intimate acquaintances would 
appear to be what a tiny section of the physical world is to the 
scientific specialist, his own peculiar province of knowledge. 
And this first impression of the case is borne out by people’s con- 
fidence in the exactness of their information about the subject. 
A considerable part of the easy chit-chat that fills up the social 
life of the — turns on points of esthetic interest in physio- 
gnomy. very one has an independent opinion on facial acute, 
and is able to cite glibly instances of any favourite gradation of 
Roman nose or Greek profile. The institution of family albums 
considerably favours this display of intelligence. The listless 
scanning of the monotonous pages which your polite visitor 
declares to be so exceedingly entertaining is accompanied by a 
running oom - each face being classified with more or less 
precision, whether by reference to a general type, or by a vague 


comparison of individuals. It is noteworthy also that a large 


class of people are - to pride themselves on their keenness of 
vision and tenacity of memory in the matter of faces. We have 


the impression that thost ladies are sensitive on this point; and, 
indeed, this accurate knowledge of facial form and movement 
may be said to be counted on by society as the natural pos- 
session of ev — A person is pronounced to be provo- 
kingly dull if ils to seize instantaneously a point of re- 
semblance in a new countenance. The undefined features of the 
newly presentable infant must be suggestive of one of the parental 
stocks, or we shall be voted wanting in the powers of perception. 


— 


So, again, one is expected by his friends to give ‘an accurate and 
or of the most recent novelty in the opera or the ee To confess 
to a general indifference to — . of features would be 
deemed unnatural or even inhuman. It seems always assumed 
that, “the proper study of mankind ” being man, and the counte- 
nance forming the man par excellence, it is incumbent on every- 
body to take careful note of all the specimens that come under his~ 
observation. 
In view of these facts it a seem paradoxical to assert that . 
most persons have the very faintest intellectual conceptions of ~ 
the peculiar characteristics of their friends’ faces. Yet the truth 
of this statement may be tested in a very simple manner. Ask 
a man of average intelligence to describe in detail the features 
of one of his friends, and he will ly falter and bungle as 
much as if you had suddenly called on him for one of Euclid’s 
long-forgotten demonstrations. He cannot say decidedly, perhaps, 
whether the face is broad or oval, whether the orbits are small or 
large, the iris brown or blue. Hjs account will convince you that 
he can never have attentively studied the features in detail, and 
that all his available knowledge of the person’s visible appearance 
amounts to a very dim idea of height, colour of hair, and com- 
plexion, with some clearer notion perhaps of certain unimportant . 

eculiarities which may happen to have specially impressed him.. 

or is this deficiency in the intellectual understanding of a face 
in its relations to general types of face and feature the only thing 
noticeable. It might likewise be shown that the observer lacks 
even a distinct mental image of the face in question. Psycho- 
logists are agreed that visual impressions are the most durable, 
in the form of images, of all the sensations; and it may be re- 
membered that Mr. Mill makes a very interesting use of this fact 
in accounting for the instantaneous self-evidence of geometrical 
axioms. Yet we very much doubt whether ordinary persons are 
able to recall distinct mental pictures of the faces of their friends. 
This seems to follow from the errors most persons make with, 
respect to identity. Itis probable, in spite of such artistic fic- 
tions as one permits in ge for example, in the charming 
confusion of the Zwelfth Night—that no two human faces (omit- 
ting other parts of the appearance) are so precisely alike as to - 
leave an exact observer long in doubt about a person’s identity. 
Ants appear to be hopelessly undistinguishable to the human eye, 
and yet Mr. Darwin speaks of individual ants being recognised by 
their fellow-ants after a separation of four months. In like manner, 
it may be presumed, it is only inattention to minute differences 
that ever puzzles a person in the case of two similar men or 
women. ‘There is a familiar game that owes all its point to this 
inattention. Oue or two well-known acquaintances in the com- 
pany are hidden behind the window-curtains, the eyes only being 
exposed for a brief view to the rest of the company, who have to 
discover their owners. Yet, though this is the feature supposed to 
be most accurately known, we have seen most laughable confusions 
of identity resulting from the experiment. How very misty are - 
most persons’ images of the faces of their friends, must be known to - 
every artist. When he draws an outline in chalks of alady’shead, - 
her relations will frequently pass the most ignorant criticisms on. 
the form of the several parts. And, obviously, inability to re-- 
recognise a recently-taken photo shows ignorance of the form 
of the face concerned. These and a host of other facts prove pretty 
conclusively that ordinary people do not retain distinct images of 
their friends’ faces. There being in the mind nothing but a very 
hazy, undefined, residual picture with which comparison of the 
os impression may be made, nearly everybody who has not 

some special artistic training is liable to an occasional blunder. 

The causes of this common intellectual dulness with respect to 
so very familiar an object are not very remote, though we do not 
know that psychologists have traced them out in this particular 
case. It must be clear, in the first place, that a human countenance 
in all its peculiarities of detail is an exceedingly complex object 
which it requires a habit of analysis and delicate study to com- 
prehend. Even without going into the numerical ratios of the 
several linear magnitudes, to note slight differences of distance 
and proportion—just those which often stamp the individuality of 
the face—is by no means an easy task. Possibly in most cases 
nothing but a measure of ges in drawing is able to give this 
delicacy of appreciation. So, again, the clear perception of the 
various gradations of shading and colour that make up the indi- 
vidual complexion is far from being so common a faculty as is 
frequently imagined. Altogether one may say that a memory able 
to retain a distinct image of an individual face, aided by intel- 
lectual culture sufficient to analyse and classify its many points and 
— is a gift which exceedingly few persons possess. 

ut we require a much fuller and deeper explanation of the 

phenomenon than the recognition of the complexity and subtlety 
of a human face is capable of furnishing. It is a very trite 
remark that while one observer notes the form of a face, twenty 
perhaps will note its expression. A twitching of the mouth or 
eye, or any other peculiarity of facial movement, is sure to strike 
attention, although the form of the forehead or chin entirely 
escapes observation. And this greater attention to expressional 
or other movement is always the more observable in propor- 
tion as the face is familiar. Every reader may easily persuade 
himself of this by thinking of some intimate acquaintance, of 
whose face — he remembers only some singular movement of 
the eyes or mouth. He cannot very probably recall the image of 
the whole face, but his idea consists of a distinctly marked move- 
ment of some feature on a dim b representing nothing 
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but a very general type of facial outline. The fact appears to be 
that though we may be struck by the contour of a head or the 
disposition of the features at a first impression, familiarity very 
soon renders us indifferent. Philosophers tell us that change of 
impression is @ universal condition of consciousness. And it is 
probable that a familiar face, so far as it does not undergo change 
—that is to say, in its general outline, and the form of the less 
mobile features—tends to impress the consciousness with less and 
less distinctness. Being frequently recurrent and unvarying im- 

ressions, they come, like the perpetual din of a neighbouring 

orge, to be scarcely noticed. On the other hand, a peculiarity of 
facial movement does not partake of this dead uniformity of cha- 
racter. It recurs but comparatively seldom, and impresses us 
always with some degree of intensity as a change from the accus- 
tomed position of the features. 

One other fact of equal or even greater importance has to be 
mentioned. If the human face were observed for its own sake 
only, as the form of a tree or the colours of a sunset, it is certain 
that we should know very much more about its precise conforma- 
tion. But the fact of its being before all other things a medium 
of expression for the person’s thoughts and feelings serves 
very largely to account for our ignorance of its peculiarities. 
This assertion may easily present a paradoxical aspect, and it 
will be necessary perhaps to justify it pretty fully. It is a well 
known law of association that frequently recurring impressions 
which do not highly interest us in themselves, but are suggest- 
ive of other highly interesting facts, come to be approximately 
unconscious elements in our trains of ideas. A very striking 
instance of this is afforded by our customary reading. It is 
obvious that the swiftest glance at the general shape of a printed 
word suffices to call up its represented idea. The process is too 
brief to allow of separate consideration of the letters. And a 
curious result of this inattention is, that when we do con- 
centrate attention on the individual elements we frequently 
feel a degree of strangeness attaching to them; the word now 
seems altogether wrong, it is no longer our familiar sign. Who 
has not, in writing a letter, rg va hesitated about the spelling 
of a familiar word, especially when such writing is taken up after a 
considerable period of inactivity? The case we are now consi- 
dering is very similar to that of literal signs. An artist may study 
a face “an und fiir sich,” as the German philosopher would word 
it; but most persons are chiefly concerned with the mental features 
which it roughly serves to indicate. Some amount of attention to 
a face is of course indispensable to every such interpretation. The 
lady physiognomist a prides herself in her easy detection of 
character imagines she has also the highest degree of knowledge 
of the face itself. But, in fact, such knowledge is of the loosest 
character, the attention not only being restricted to movements 
which are supposed to be expressional, but being, even in this 
case, so fugitive and unproductive of after-impression. That is to 
say, as soon as we are able to interpret the physiognomic data in 
any individual countenance, our attention passes more and more 
from the physical movement to the conscious feeling expressed. 
It is probable, for the same reason, that before this interpretation 
is complete, we know very much more about the play of features 
than we do afterwards. Children, it may be conjectured, if the 
had the requisite command of ideas and words, would be muc 
better qualified than adults for describing what may be called the 
physical geography of a face. And there is little doubt that in 
fe anes as a face is new, or its movements peculiar, we are the 

tter able to speak definitely of its intrinsic characteristics. A 
traveller who lights on a new and quaint type of savage race has 
little difficulty in carefully noting their facial peculiarities; for 
his attention cannot so easily be diverted to the emotional and 
other states of mind which they usually express. 

_ A curious importance is given to this subject of facial know- 
ledge by its legal bearings. When a question of life or property 
is found to depend tnter alia on people’s power of identifying their 
acquaintances, the right apprehension of what such power actually 
amounts to is a very desirable attainment. If everybody could 
be brought to study peculiarities of face as an object in itself, 
there would certainly be a great simplification of one difficult 
nc in legal evidence. Possibly at some future day we shall 

ear of an educational reformer advocating for our elementary 
schools some amount of practical knowledge of form such as can 
only be obtained by drawing from natural objects. And certainly 
if this resulted in nothing » than a higher average of intelligence 
about the subject of faces, it would be of scarcely inferior utility 
to an acquaintance with the elements of music. But, however 
this may be, the difficultiesin the way of a general accurate know- 
ledge of the human countenance in its individual diversities do not 
seem capable of easy removal, 


RECENT GEOGRAPHY. 


HE death of Dr. Alexander Keith Johnston—a severe loss to 

his special department of science—suggests reflections as to 
the immense acquisitions to our knowledge of geography which 
may be comprised within the span of a single lifetime. That 
life was itself by no means prolonged beyond what is called the 
allotted span of man. It was no further back than 1804 that 
Keith Johnston was born at Kirkhill, a little village near Edin- 
burgh ; yet so progressive, even in what may be termed a geome- 
trical ratio, is the development of scientific knowledge, that the 


two generations ¢omprised within the conscious experience and 
active work of such a self-made pioneer in geography have wit. 
nessed an amount of gain in the general ideas of the earth’s struc. 
ture and extent, such as hundreds of previous years could hardly 
boast. We set*aside for the moment that comprehensive and alj- 
embracing study of terrestrial phenomena which the German 
includes in the encyclopzedic title of Lirdkunde. What we would 
speak of is little more than that comparatively ici 
range of knowledge which it is the province of the to 
set before the eye. It is only toa limited extent that the geolo. 
gical features or phenomena of the earth’s crust can be presented) 
within the compass of a chart. For such advance as has in fact . 
been made in this direction the world is, indeed, under no slight 
obligation to Keith Johnston himself. It was his speciality to 
have made from an early period of life, and on a wide scale, the 
application of physical science to geography. Without having 
himself devoted years to the purposes of travel or exploration, hig 
chosen and invaluable work was that of giving in systematic form 
and harmony the results accumulated by the labours of the great 
explorers of nature. It was on the plan of Berghaus, combined 
with a careful study of the best English and foreign works of 
geography, that he based his National Atlas, published in 1843. 

-rotiting by the research of Humboldt and Ritter, and, indeed, 
by the counsel of the former, as well as by the energy and accurate 
knowledge of Petermann, he brought out in 1848 his Physical 
Atlas of Natural Phenomena, of which an abridged edition ap- 

ared in 1850, and a new and enlarged one in 1856. Among 

is numerous publications of the kind we would but recall to 
mind his valuable Dictionary of Geography, the four successive 
editions of which, from 1850 to 1868, form a notable chronicle of 
the wide and rapid growth of geographical knowledge. His 
labours culminated in the splendid oyal Atlas, in large folio, 
published only last year. 

It would be an interesting survey to go seriatim through the 
body of maps and charts traced by the hand of this careful and 
indefatigable geographer, and to mark the lines of exploration and 
knowledge stealing over the blank places which so abounded in 
the earlier portions of the work. Not thirty years are covered by 
the whole of Keith Johnston’s publications. To barely forty 
years extend the “Transactions” which record the history and opera- 
tions of the Royal Geographical Society, to whose energetic action 
and enlightened management so many of the recent conquests of 
knowledge are due. Yet how changed is the aspect of our ma 
within that limited space of time; how great has been the gain 
even to the ordinary understanding of educated persons! Near 
home, of course, such revolutions have been due to political agencies 
rather than to those of advanced travel and research. War and 
diplomacy have been at work upon the map of Europe. Not to 
go back to the separate creation of Belgium, men not past their 

rime have seen Italy constituted since 1861, Piedmont and the Two 
Sicilies merged in it, and at length its traditional centre and seat 
of government apparently made good. France, by the acquisition 
of Savoy, with the provinces of Nice and the Maritime Alps, has 
still some equivalent to show for the important districts wrenched 
from her by the late war. The Gordian knot of the Schleswig- 
Holstein difficulty, after sending no one knows how many German 
professors mad, has been cut to the satisfaction of all but a few 
concerned ; and new relations, whatever their permanence or secu- 
rity, have been given to Denmark and the Duchies. Of the 
mighty throes out of which a new Empire has been born to 
Europe we forbear to speak, but we note a possibly momentous 
future in the Danubian Principalities incorporated as Roumania, 
and well-nigh a new world opened up by Russian surveys and ex- 
plorations in the wide territory which borders two ancient conti- 
nents. As our thoughts travel eastwards we become conscious of 
an expansion which, within a generation or so, has outstripped all 
that had previously been done in the intermediate centuries since 
Marco Polo. Colonel Yule’s magnificent edition of our modern 
Herodotus comes in opportunely to verify and illustrate what 
science and enterprise have done in these later days. The hopes 
which have been entertained of a solution of the great problem 
of Central Asian geography, as the result of Mr. Hayward’s 
bold scheme of traversing the Pamir Plateau from the frontier of 
India to the Russian possessions on the Jaxartes, have unhappily 
been frustrated by the death of that enterprising traveller. His 
journal, published in the last volume of the Geographical 
Society’s Transactions, has, however, done much to fill up the 
gaps in our knowledge of the natural features, especially the 
hydrography, of that remarkable upland range. His deter- 
mination of the source of the Yarkand River in lat. 35° 37’ 34” 
N., long. 77° 50’ E., fixes an important point. Of not less value 
is the astronomical observation taken at Tash-Kurghin, by Major 
Montgomerie’s highly-trained native explorer, the “ Mirza,” who 
succeeded, under complicated difficulties, in executing an approxi- 
mate survey of the southern portion of the Pamir Plateau, carrying 
on the primary discoveries ot Lieutenant Wood on the line of the 
Oxus, as well as the track of an earlier native explorer, Mohammed 
Amin, laid down in Mr. Davies’s Report on the North-west Boundary 
of India. Thewhole line of watershed from Ladak to Kokan has been 
traced by Major Montgomerie fru. the materials supplied by the 
“ Mirza,” whose entire route survey extends to 2,179 miles, of 
which about 350 miles are over ground wholly new. ‘The travels 
of Mr. Douglas Forsyth and Mr. Shaw, including a considerable 
portion of previously unsurveyed — between the Karakorum 
and Kuenlun, combined with the expedition of the Russian 


Colonel Abramoff to the source of the Zarafshan, bave yielded 
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invaluable additions to the geography of Central Asia; to which 
we may hope shortly to add the fruit of the expedition of the 

imandrite Palladius, conducted last summer under the auspices 
of the Imperial G phical Society of Russia, from Pekin 
through the whole of Manchuria, from south to north a distance 
of nearly 1,000 miles, besides ascending the Ussuri to Lake 
Khinka, and across the portage to the Russian port of Vladivostok 
on the Pacific. The services of Major Sladen in Burmah, with 


~ those of Consul Swinhoe and the Prussian Baron Von Richthofen 


in China, are among the latest as well as the most valuable con- 


_ tributions to science in the Far East. 


The whole field of survey from China to Peru is almost too vast 
even for — selection. One noteworthy step, however, by the 
way, is the clearer and more —_ mapping of the multitudi- 
nous island world of the Pucific which is seen in Keith Johnston’s 
division of Oceania into Australasia, Malaysia, Polynesia and 
Micronesia. It isin the Southern Hemisphere, beyond all, that the 
acquisitions of recent geography are most solid and conspicuous. 
Forty years ago how much of the mighty Australian Continent 
was known to the world beyond the few miles fringing the coast, 
and that for a slight extent only of its whole circumference? 
Practically, outside the narrow area round Sydney the maps were 
either a blank, or were filled up by the merest conjecture. At 
the present time more than two-thirds of the continent have 
been brought under survey. The heart of the country, long 
held to be impenetrable, or fatal to human life, has been 
traversed in two parallel lines by Stuart and Burke; its river 
system has been shown to be unexpectedly rich and _practi- 
cable, and prospects of almost unbounded development have 
been laid open to settlers. Queensland, established as a sepa- 
rate colony so late as 1859, with an area six times as great 
as the United Kingdom, has to show its Government Surveys, 
and is fast receiving its organization on a scale not far inferior 
to that of the Metheveses Western Australia, the Swan 
River of evil association, freed from the blight of convict labour 
under which it struggled into life in 1829, and Southern Aus- 
tralia, first made distinct in 1834, are rivals in their encroach- 
ment upon the vague or shadowy interior void which our best maps 
could but give us a generation ago. Even on the north coast of the 
continent regular settlements have begun to show themselves. 
From Port Darwin the feelers of progress may be expected to 
push their way, to meet in the geographical records of « genera- 


. tion hence the network of lines which trace life and civilization 


reading from the south. Our latest accounts tend to contirm 

e idea that the fertile districts of Australia lie in meridional 
belts, or long bands from south tonorth. In his farewell address Sir 
Roderick Murchison has pointed out, as most gratifying to geo- 
graphers, the fact of the p of settlement and civilization, 
typified and helped onward by the telegraph line now in course 
of construction from Adelaide to the northern shore, following the 
lines of route of the great geographical expeditions. In no depart- 
ment of science indeed is it more conspicuously true than in geo- 
graphy that the instincts and interests of mankind go hand in hand 
with the truths and lessons which science enunciates and records. 
In none assuredly have we a surer or a more convincing test of 
material progress and substantial fruits. It knows no retrogres- 
sion. Its current is not that of a tide which ebbs and flows, but 
of a river which, without intermission and ever broadening, 
sweeps on in fertilizing volume. Humble as in a sense the toil 
of the map-maker _— thought, it is from a juster point of view 
to be regarded as perhaps the most truthful index of human pro- 
gress, the mute witness to deeds of daring, endurance, and genius 
unsurpassed in the history of man, the stimulus to boundless 
9 over nature yet tocome. We have indicated almost at 
random a few of the main lines in which the growth of geogra- 
phical knowledge has made itself most conspicuous of late. The 
same lesson might be drawn out at any length from a wider and 
more comprehensive survey of recent gains to science. In the 
ever-growing range, precision, and definiteness of the map of the 
world, we have no inapt emblem or reminiscence of the infinite 
yet surely progressive growth of the mind of man itself, 


PROMOTERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


dhs those of us who pate themselves on their country’s great- 

_ ness nothing should be more gratifying than the recent signs of 
reviving commercial prosperity. gland is nothing if not specu- 
lative, and for years past speculation has been at a standstill and 
speculators utterly discredited. All the world took to doing a 
safe coasting trade in the timid fashion of the ancients, who never 
lost sight of the land and held the sheets in their hands ready to 
let go at the faintest symptom of a cat’s-paw playing on the water. 
No one dreamed of steering a daring course into the unknown 
with the minimum of ballast, the maximum of top hamper, and 
the rudder confided to Providence or chance. Credit and con- 
fidence seemed to have fled from our shores for the time, although 
it was difficult to say where they had found a resting-place. As 
for money, that was as hard to come by as the rupees invested in 
the thatch of Indian bazaars, or the one-pound notes deposited in 
the stocking-foot of the Scotch shieling. The rush upon Consols 
carried the pet securities of the middle-class millionaire steadily 
upwards ; Bank of England Stock, with its infinitesimal profits, was 
in high favour; while the shares of the choicest joint-stock esta- 


blishments were going a-begging at prices that would return six to 
eight per cent. It was to contrast our t present with 
those merry days of 1864 and 1865, when all the world was 
crowding and hustling in its eagerness to stake its money at 
the round game that was going on. Then it was investment made 
easy to mankind; the merest trifle in the way of deposit 
entitled you to the chances of being ruined to your heart’s con- 
tent. No one asked impertinent pe about any one else’s 
means; and ‘by a handsome general understanding, all statements 
volunteered in prospectuses with to the positions of pro- 
moters and the prospects of unde: gs were received and acted 
on as gospel. Accommodation made easy became the crying de- 
mand of the day, and was emulously responded to. The most 
conspicuously successful schemes of the day were those joint-stock 
associations of money-lenders which financed everything and any- 
body, on such terms as the necessities of the ambitious and - 
less induced to All thet wanted a 
com was the means of defraying the preliminary advertise- 
ate kenmee the public began to nibble, the Finance Com- 
paniescame in to help on matters, and the public were as voraciously 
indiscriminating as the trout in a mountain loch after a Highland 
storm. Fortunes were being made every day, and the distinctive 
feature of our progressive prosperity was that everybody won while 
nobody lost. ‘True, you p at a great advance with the shares 
you had bought ata considerable premium. But the equally lucky 
man who relieved you of them saw them mounting steadily before 
he signed the transfer. The subsequent movement in the ascending 
scale was so steady that the odds were you were tempted to buy 
in again, again to emerge with plunder. British pluck vindicated 
itself nobly, and no man hesitated about committing himself, his. 
wife, and his family to any number of random engagements. 
Judging by the constant experience of the previous year or two, the 
future seemed absolutely assured ; he was the safest who was the. 
most adventurous, and recklessness identified itself with simple 
prudence. 

Then came the crisis of 1866, and some people got hurt. How - 
it arrived no one exactly knew, although a variety of prophets, sage 
after the event, declared they had predicted it all along. Wise- 
acres talked of a mass of engagements maturing in the natural 
course of things; engagements undertaken by men of straw, or by 
associations bolstered up on credit where each adventurer relied on 
the solvency of his neighbours. The true solution is obviously a 
simpler one. If people had wy kept up their hearts and spirits, 
and preserved unfaltering faith in the teaching of the popular 
economists of the day, all would have gone well enough. Scraps 
of pares and strokes of a pen would still have passed current for 
untold gold. The names that had been good for thousands, for mil- 
lions we might almost say, a few weeks before, had not deteriorated. 
a whit in intrinsic value; the probity of the moneyed magnates of 
the new school was as unimpeachable as it had ever been, their 
honour just as spotless. Although the inflation of our credit had. 
assumed portentous proportions, there was really no reason why it 
should not have gone on expanding indefinitely, if the faith of 
shareholders had only preserved its pristine elasticity. But with 
all his proverbial pluck, John Bull, like the animal from whom he 
borrows his sobriquet, is subject to occasional panic fits. They 
are often sufficiently unreasonable, as in this case, when circum- 
stances had altered in no appreciable degree ; for a single accident 
need not infer a universal catastrophe. But when one of these fits 
is upon him, bull-like he is apt to lose his head altogether, close 
his eyes, run a blind muck among the objects most familiar to 
him, trample his best friends under foot, and, as the Americans . 
have it, “make all fly.” Soit was when the scared public, smart~ 
ing from a preliminary failure or two, turned ungratefully upon the 

romoters who had made the public fortunes—with their own. 
No words were too hard, no abuse too violent, for the benefactors 
whom six months before they had been bespattering with fulsome 
flattery and overwhelming with formal votes of thanks. To have 
bought your way into the great council of the nation proved 
no protection whatever against venomed tongues; and the very 
hilanthropy that had ostentatiously advertised itself by charita-. 
le subscription was condemned as hypocrisy. The ungrateful ones . 
actually grumbled at the eminentmen of business who had consented 
to distribute their valuable time among a score or two of separate 
Boards. They went the length of saying that the most brilliant. 
business talent was inadequate to such a multiplicity of engage-. 
ments; of asserting that it was criminal to accept a responsibility 
to which you could only consecrate a stray five minutes in the 
fortnight. Forgetting the proverb about a gift horse, they be 
rather late in the day to reconsider the bargains to which they had 
voluntarily set hand and seal. Because persons who had sold 
flourishing businesses to Joint-Stock Associations for something 
like a year and a-half of the enormous profits chanced to become 
insolvent and declined to pay their , they chose to assume 
that these persons had been shameless robbers from the begin- 
ning. They harassed respectable men with all manner of 
frivolous law-suits. Abusing the privileges of stuff and silk, learned 
counsel denounced Directors whose personal ruin should have made 
them sacred for any honourable man. They reproached them for 
having specially provided for their own households, and assured 
their wives and families handsome provisions before being walked 
off to Basinghall Street. In short, the investing public presented 
anything but an edifying spectacle. a gp themselves 
by untimely timidity and unreasoning unbelief, they became 
guilty of the gravest injustice to those to whom they, literally, 
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owed so much. If they were guilty, they have been punished. 
They have been punished not merely in the wrecked houses they 
ulled down upon their own heads at the time, in those heart- 
reaking dealings with liquidators and chief clerks of Chancery 
which are still ing out their painful length, but in the sac- 
tifices to which their unreasoning panic condemned them. They 


outraged their benefactors, and we have seen the e uences, | 


Five years is a long time in the life of those who haste to be rich, 
and for-five years promoters have left investors to let such sub- 
stance as was snatched from the great conflagration run to waste 
in old-fashioned securities. 

We should have been slow to waken these painful and humi- 
liating memories did we not hail a bright promise of better times. 
The sun of speculation seemed to have set for ever; but of a 
sudden the clouds disperse, and we behold him rising in renewed 
splendour. We see every reason to hope that the promoters have 
forgiven the public, and are content to renew cordial relations, if 
‘the public on its part will only forget the lessons of the past. Six 
“weeks ago the prospectus of a new company was as rare a vision 
asa gleam of sunshine. Since then prospectuses have come with 


a rush, and the columns of the press are crowded with them. Nor 


is it only those we see already that rejoice us. For experience 
assures us that, now that the first showers have set in, it is certain 
to go on raining steadily. We were almost going to say that 
it will go on raining till the deluge comes in which the new genera- 
tion of’ investors will be swamped. We have no wish to enter into 
invidious detail, or to analyse the rival attractions of documents 
which secure for themselves abundant publicity. We will only 
observe that volunteering Directors seem to fill quite as high social 
positions as ever their predecessors did, and that promoters and 
vendors show just as much benevolence and philanthropy as they 
were wont to do. We can remember in pre-historic times, say ten 
or twelve years ago, what confidence City articles justly expressed 
in the materials of which the Finance Boards were composed. There 
were peers of long lineage and more than average ability; members 
of the Lower House whose names had been advertised in connexion 
with every reform intended to regenerate the country and the 
Constitution; and, what was more to the purpose, bankers and 
merchants from the City who turned everything they touched to 
gold, in virtue of an hereditary birthright. And these are just 
the men whom we see put forward now as directing the higher 
class of sehemes—those which combine progress with profit. It 
is possible that the victims of the last panic may be nervous 
still, and may remember that honourable names proved no spell 
to conjure the storm of 1866. But we hope better things, 
and we trust, for the credit of their country, that they will let 
bygones be bygones and give enterprise a fresh chance; at all 
events, a new generation has had time to grow up since then, 
which is too independent, we should > accept the second- 
hand experience of its seniors in a gift. ides, the essentials of 
‘the new schemes have really a great deal to recommend them. A 
tramway has been known to pay, and accordingly it isan unimpeach- 
able Stock Exchange sequitur that all tramways are safe to succeed 
everywhere, even in countries where coppers are scarce, time a drug, 
and the population stagnant in its quarters. After all, if tram- 
ways abou in any case turn out a failure, shareholders will always 
have something in the ye of rolling-stock to show towards a 
respectable balance-sheet, which is more than some of the wrecked 
Finance Companies could say for themselves. For ourselves, we 
should almost regard itas an act of injustice to those who may hope 
to inherit of us if we were to inyest in schemes “ confidently 
reckoned to return fifteen to twenty per cent.,” when we could do so 
very much better and see our way beforehand to boot. Mining used 
to be regarded among the most risky of adventures, but we have 
changed all that since recent discoveries in the New World. 
‘There the venerable fables of the Arabian Nights are more than 
realized, and an American Aladdin might ge helping himself 
among mountain ranges of the precious met If men have a 
.tarn for mining—we cannot call it mining enterprise nowadays— 
they may see the metal laid out by nature for smelting before they 
buy it; ae. if only they happen to be on the spot. Itis unlucky that 
the spot isa month’s journey off, while the list of applications closes 
within the fortnight; but that difficulty is foreseen and obviated 
by the report of engineers, recommended by the promoters as 
thoroughly trustworthy. We have always been of opinion that 
the bark of Young America is worse than its bite, and there is 
something touching in the generosity with which the free-handed 
back-mountain men pour out their shining treasures on the floor of 
the London Stoek Exchange. The price they ask is a bagatelle ; 
merely thrown in incidentally, with a delicacy of which we should 
not have suspected them. While expecting to be met in asimilarly 
confiding spirit, they either decline to insult us with the pretence of 
a reason for their procedure, or else flimsily veil their lavishness 
with an obviously inadequate reason. We only hope their conduct 
may be appreciated on this side of the Atlantic, but we remember 
how easily the gentleman won his bet when he wagered that he 
would not dispose of a dozen sovereigns at a shilling a-piece on 
London Bridge at high noon. All the passers-by were too clever 
by half to profit by the occasion. Judging by experience, we see 
no reason to believe it will e so in this case; quite the con- 
trary. But there is one thing to be kept in view. Tempting as 
are some of the now before 
that will speedi ve opportunities of picking and choosin 
sti; and, on the whole, we should 
advise them to wait. Even if John Bull is destined to have his 
periodical fit of his old weakness, still, before the next crash 


there ought to be four or five years to come and go on, and 
fortunes may be won or lost in as many days when the markets arg 
boiling up to a crisis. 


THE COLONIAL ARMY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


NEW ZEALAND differs from Australia and Canada in a 


military point of view in that it is partially inhabited by q 
warlike native population which for many years carried on a fierce 
struggle with the Europear settlers, which struggle may at any mo- 
ment recommence. It is true that. the natives are not very numerous, 
and are gradually diminishing in numbers; but the difficult nature 
of the country, the fact that the settlements are widely scattered, 
the courage and prowess of the Maoris, and the circumstance that 
they have never found any difficulty in obtaining an abundant 
supply of European arms and ammunition, all combine to render 
it necessary for the settlers to be prepared at any moment to fight 
not only for supremacy but for their very lives. The British 
Government, in pursuance of a policy which we need not here 
discuss, has severed all military connexion between the mother- 
country and the colony, in spite of the most earnest remonstrances 
and extremely liberal offers on the part of the Colonial Ministry, 
The latter urged that they were perfectly willing to defray the 
cost of a small body of Imperial troops, and did not desire to 
employ them in field operations, but that the moral support to be 
derived from their presence in garrison could not be over-esti- 
mated ; that they would afford a standard of discipline and military 
efficiency to the local forces, and that, on the other hand, to with- 
draw them would tend to produce an impression on the Maoris 
that the Queen disa poll of the treatment to which they had 
been subjected. argument was, however, in vain, and in 
February 1870 the last British soldier quitted New Zealand. It 
consequently became a matter both of necessity and duty for the 
colony to undertake its own defence, and we purpose showing 
what are the military arrangements which are now in existence, 
We may here take occasion to observe, that although a large 
Imperial force was present in New Zealand during the war, yet 
the colony did not shrink from performing its own share of 
work, either as regards money or men. JDuring the crisis of 
the struggle there were four regular colonial regiments, together 
with small corps of Volunteers and Militia on permanent pay, 
making up a total of some 5,000 men under arms, in addition to 
various tribes of friendly natives commanded by their own chiefs, 
but receiving pay from the Colonial Government. These local 
forces, both European and native, did gallant service, and indeed 
accomplished feats to which General Cameron declared that the 
Imperial troops were unequal, though at one time the latter 
numbered nearly 10,000 men. A portion of the colonial forces - 
under Colonel Whitmore, formerly an officer in the Imperial 
army and a graduate of the Staff College, executed a 
most brilliant and successful series of operations in a manner 
which would have done honour to the most highly-trained 
regular troops. At the head of a detachment the strength of 
which never seems to have much exceeded some 300 Europeans 
and an equal number of native auxiliaries, Colonel Whitmore in 
1868-9 penetrated into the almost impassable Bush and drove the 
Maoris from Pah to Pah, not, indeed, without loss, but with results 
which amply justified that loss. Moving lightly equipped, sub- 
sisting largely on the captured stores of the enemy—making, as it 
were, his men fight for their dinner—and keeping the foe continu- 
ally on the move, he did more perhaps than any other oflicer to 
bring the war to aconclusion. The secret of his success was that 
he cast aside the routine rules of war, fought the enemy in their 
own fashion, adapted his operations to the nature of the country, 
and recognised nothing as impossible. We may here quote the re- 
mark of a Maori on the Imperial troops, which of itself shows how 
little suited the latter are by their training and habits to carry on 
war against savage tribes. “The friendly natives,” he said, “you 
cannot hear; but you always know when the soldiers are near by 
their oaths and the jingling of their panniliins.” 

To return to our more immediate object. Most of our readers 
know that New Zealand consists of three islands, the Northern, 
the Southern (formerly called the Middle), and Stewart island. 
The latter is uninhabited; in the Southern island the British 
population is about 150,000 souls, the natives only numbering 
1,500. No hostilities have ever taken place in that island. 
In the Northern island the Europeans number 150,000, and 
the natives about 38,500. All hostilities have been confined 
to the Northern island. In the Southern there are no Militia, 
but the Militia Act could be put in force at any moment 
by a simple order of the Government, In the Northern island 
the Act is in full operation, and provides that every Euro- 
— male between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five who has 

een three months in the colony shall, with a few nece 
exceptions, be enrolled in the Militia. The whole of the island is 
divided into districts corresponding with the civil divisions, and 
in each district there is a commandant, who, however, receives 
no pay, and a permanent paid staff consisting of an adjutant and 
a certain number of staff sergeants. The Militia is organized 
in companies, several of which would make up a battalion, 
there being ordinarily one per district. All the permanent staff 
and most of the commanding officers have served in the Imperial 
army. The officers of the Militia are appointed by Govern- 
ment, and every militiaman is compelled to undergo fourteen 
days training annually at the head-quarters of the company or 
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battalion. "When called out on active service, a private in the 
Militia receives pay at the rate of 2s. 6d. per day and free rations. 
We presume that the pay of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers is ionate to their rank, but we have no certain 
information on the subject. This force, which is entirely in- 
fantry, is armed with muzzle-loading rifles. We are informed by 
an officer well qualified to give an opinion, that the drill of the 
New Zealand Militia is somewhat inferior to that of our own 
Volunteers, but that the discipline is superior. The Commandant 
of each district commands the Volunteers also, and the services of 
the permanent staff are available for training both Volunteers and 
Militia. The total strength of the Militia is about 5,500. We 
may here remark that every man in the Northern island on whom 
Militia service is obligatory is bound to enrol himself—not merel 
to submit to enrolment—and is subject to a penalty if he fai 
to do so. The Volunteers of both islands number about 3,000 
men. In the South island the Volunteer movement has been 
warmly taken up. In the province of Otago alone the strength of 
the Volunteers was, on May 30, 1870, 870 men, of whom only 27 
were non-efficients and only 64 third-class shots; the second- 
class shots numbering 138, the first-class shots 274, and the 
marksmen 156. In the Northern island the Volunteers are an 
offshoot from the Militia, being encouraged to enter Volunteer 
corps by the grant of several privileges. Among other privileges 
they are allowed to elect their own officers, and after a few years’ 
service as efficients receive a grant of land. In return for these 
advantages they are expected to undergo twenty-eight days’ drill 
annually. Generally speaking, this drill is carried out at company 
head-quarters. The result of this amount of training is that they 
are better drilled than the Militia, but, owing to the baneful system 
of electing their own officers, their discipline is not so good as that 
of the latter. The Volunteers are organized chiefly in companies; 
several of these, however, are often formed into an administrative 
battalion. When on actual service they receive the same remu- 
neration as the Militia, under similar circumstances—namely, 
zs. 6d. a day and free rations. The Volunteer force is divided 
into infantry, cavalry, artillery, and naval brigades. The 
infantry, we have reason to believe, are by this time for the most 
armed with Snider rifles, the cavalry are well mounted, 
and the artillery provided with guns. The ordnance consists of 
two batteries of Armstrong field-guns, one being of 6-pounders, the 
other of 12-pounders. ere are also a few smooth-bore guns 
and howitzers, and some Cohorn mortars. Arrangements exist for 
horsing most of the field-guns. In addition to the existing 
Volunteers, embryo Volunteers are to be found in great numbers, 
every large school ing a cadet corps. Great encouragement is 
given to rifle-shooting by means of prizes bestowed annually at 
the New Zealand Wimbledon by the Colonial Rifle Association. 
The main feature of the Volunteer and Militia organization is its 
intense reality. In New Zealand the uniform of either corps 
always means that the wearer may at a moment’s notice be called 
upon to take the field against a foe who has been likened, as re- 
gards both his good and bad qualities, to the Scottish Highlander 
of the beginning of the last century ; and it frequently signifies that 
rem service against that formidable opponent has actually been 
erformed. 
7 A third branch of the Colonial defensive forces is the armed 
constabulary. This force is the remnant of the regular Colonial army 
which did such good service in the ten years’ war ending in 1869, 
and which at one time numbered about 5,000 men, but b succes- 
aive reductions their strength has been brought down to about 700 
men. They are carefully selected, highly paid, and commanded by 
officers who have taken an active part in the war. Many ex- 
officers, and even some ex-captains, of the Imperial army are 
serving as privates. Promotion is from the ranks, and entirely’ 
according to practical merit. The pay of a private constable is 
6s, 6d. per day; that of the higher grades being in due proportion. 
A portion of the force is mounted, and there is also a quasi-naval 
branch, by which a small armed steamer is manned. ‘Lhe whole 
of the constabulary is armed with the Snider rifle, and the Irish 
= is taken as the model in the matter of organization. 
riginally the force was entirely military, and formed part of the 
colonial standing army; but since the conclusion of the war it has 
lost much of its military character ; indeed, it has been the syste- 
matic policy of the Government to demilitarize it as much as pos- 
sible. The military titles of captain, lieutenant, sergeant, &c., 
have been changed into imspectors, sub-inspectors, &c., and it is 
practically and perpetually — upon the force that it is purely 
and simply maintained for police duties. This course was adopted 
at a time when politics ran high, and when the present Govern- 
ment took office under a distinct pledge to try to obtain Imperial 
military support. It is now odinaialiged by all that the pledge 
in question can never be fulfilled, and many persons of weight in 
the Colony are convinced that the attempt to combine the 
duties of a civilian police with those of a soldier is a mistake. 
The men themselves cling fondly to their military associations, 
and it is undoubted that both the discipline and efficiency of the 
force have suffered from the experiments to which it has been 
subjected. Notwithstanding the comparative deterioration which 
they have undergone as a body, the men are individually fine in 
physique, — of the severest work, and of the very highest 
character. They are now scattered all over the country, with the 
exception of a small reserve force and training depét, on the 
extreme frontier of the native districts, communicating by electric 
oe with head-quarters at Wellington. In addition to ordi- 
nary police duties, the armed constabulary are employed in making 


roads, building borage = constructing stockades, and other 
arduous pioneer work. e officer at the head of the constabu- 
lary is styled , and was formerly in the Marines. 
The executive head of the Militia and Volunteers is styled 
Inspector-General of Militia and Volunteers, and has hitherto 
been an officer of the Imperial army. The supreme con- 
trol of Militia, Volunteers, and armed constabulary is vested in 
the hands of the Minister of Defence. In the ‘Southern island 
there is no general armed constabulary, only a few local police 
being maintained by the different provincial governments. Fol- 
lowing the precedent of the British Government with 
to refractory clans in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the Colonial Government frequently employ tribes of friendly 
natives to punish or hold in check their disaffected and trouble- 
some neighbours. On these occasions the chief is either paid 
so much for the job, or at the rate of five shillings per day 
perman. ‘he friendly natives are also allowed to retain arms, a 
policy which by many of the leading colonists is looked on as 
somewhat dangerous. ‘The weak point of the colonial military 
system is that, unlike Australia, New Zealand has no harbour 
efences ; yet the majority of the harbours are particularly exposed 
to attack from the seaward, and in many cases the seaport towns, 
being built of wood, could be easily burnt by a few shells. There 
is this excuse, however, to be made—namely, that the colony is 
oppressed by its large war debt, and that the action of the supreme 
Colonial Ministry is much hampered owing to the fact that New 
Zealand is divided into a large number of provinces, each possess~ 
ing a local government with considerable local powers. 

Any military account of New Zealand would be incomplete 
without a mention of the only purely local order of honour existing 
in our colonies, In 1869 the Colonial Government, recognising 
the advantage of establishing a decorative distinction for the colo- 
nial forces, and feeling persuaded that half its value would be lost 
were it not bestowed a the memory of the t acts it was 
intended thus to reward had faded away, moved the Governor to 
issue a provisional decree on the subject. The Home Government 
were not over well pleased at this prompt and independent action, 
but under the peculiar circumstances of the case recommended Her 
Majesty to express her approval and accord her confirmation. This 
decoration, a small silver omament in the shape of the Southern 
Cross, is bestowed only upon officers and men for some signal act 
of valour or devotion to their duty, performed in the presence of 
the enemy. Up to the beginning of 1870 only five persons—one 
Maori and four Europeans—had received this honour. 

In conclusion, we may mention that though the colonists feel 
that they have met with little sympathy from the Home Govern- 
ment, and that they were exposed to great danger by the with- 
drawal of the Imperial troops at a most critical moment, yet the 
sore feeling which thus originated has now almost entirely disa 
peared. A time of peril caused the ill-feeling, and now that 
peril has ——- , 80 also have the ill-feelings which originated 
in it, and Her Majesty has at the present moment no more loyal 
subjects than her New Zealand colonists, 


PRURIENT PRUDERY. 


We: have already taken occasion to comment on the out- 
rageous conduct of the mob of “about two hundred excited 
men and women” who assembled the other day at the Home 
Office to try to browbeat Mr. Bruce into promismg a total and 
immediate repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts. On that 
point it may be enough to observe now that the feeble attempts at 
contradiction have only served to bring out more clearly the accuracy 
of the original Report. The indecent scrambling of two hun- 
dred persons to force themselves into a room that could 
scarcely contain half that number with any convenience ; the con- 
stant a by the various orators, male and female, of 
Mr. Bruce and of each other; the reckless imputation of motives ; 
the shoutings, steanpinge, and “knocking the floor with sticks, 
umbrellas, and par ”—this, and much more than this, 
has been abundantly proved. And the indecency of the 
whole procedure is more than capped by the consummate im- 
udence of the closing suggestion that, if there was no time 
ing the present Session for the discussion and repeal of 
the Soscaidie Acts, a short Act should be without 
any discussion, suspending ‘their operation till they could be 
formally repealed. Our amazement at this brilliant proposal 
to legislate first and discuss afterwards may perhaps be dimin- 
ished, while our disgust at the whole affair is considerably in- 
creased, when we remember that a considerable proportion of this 
stamping, howling, and highly excited deputation consisted of 
“young, middle-aged and elderly women,” who manifested the 
most minute familiarity with the filthiest subjects, and the 
keenest eagerness to expatiate upon them then and there. It may 
give us some notion of what sort of legislation we are likely to get 
when our irrepressible sisters have attained their “rights”; and 
it is not a little significant, in this connexion, that one of their 
special grievances was that no woman had been summoned to 
sit upon the Royal Commission for considering the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. Indeed it was implied that this culpable omission 
had deprived the Report of the Commission of any real weight. 
Next to the female members of the deputation, the ministers of cer- 
tain religious bodies, and especially a Presbyterian and a Wesleyan 
minister who were present, seem to have been foremost in the fray. 
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And from them came the most explicit and startling declarations 
on the point which gives its pose character to the present agita- 
tion for a repeal of the Acts, and exhibits in the must glarin 
colours the - and folly of the line of ent on whic 
the objectors rely. This will be best illustrated by referring to an 
instructive 


It is but four years since we raised our protest against a most 
filthy and obscene pamphlet which was not only being publicly 
sold, but hawked about the streets, distributed at meetings, and 
sent to boys’ and girls’ schools all over the country, by direction 
of a body calling itself the “ Protestant Electoral Union.”* We 

inted out at the time that this loathsome work, fit only for 

olywell Street, came strictly under the letter of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, and ought to be er as it eventually was 
suppressed, by the magistrates. But the most important thin 
to note here is that this unsavoury publication, whic 
no decent person would wish, without special cause, to 
touch except with the firetongs, was openly acknowledged and 
defended by Mr. Whalley, who declared at the Marlborough 
Police Court that it was circulated, in the highest interests 
of religion and morality, “by a number of gentlemen” — 
our lady purists had not got quite so far in those days— 
forming the Protestant Electoral Union. It was in order to guard 
the purity of British homes against the assumed corruptions of 
the confessional that a kind of literature which it is difficult to 
describe, and absolutely i 7 sageomee to quote, was avowedly being 
scattered broadcast ws | e youth of both sexes throughout the 
length and breadth of England. The Confessional Unmasked, as 
we said before, was at length suppressed, though not till some 
fifty thousand copies had been disseminated by the zealous agents 
of the Protestant Union. We are now, however, threatened from 
a kindred quarter with a similar nuisance, justified by precisely 
the same = of promoting the interests of public morality. 
There is, indeed, one difference. Mr. Whalley professed to think 
that the Confessional Unmasked was not indecent, and we may 
perhaps charitably hope that he had not read beyond 
the title-page. is as it may, our new apostles of 
moral obscenity do not mince matters in that way. They 
scorn the paltry pretence of ignoring the true nature of the 
wares they propose to exhibit, or the character of those for whose 
edification they are immediately designed. The Rev. Dr. Guthrie, 
a Presbyterian minister, informed Mr. Bruce that if the Contagious 
Diseases Acts were not promptly repealed, a species of literature, 
which he called “ horrifying,” would have to sent broadcast 
over the kingdom, and that “Christian men and women would 
feel it their duty ” thus to circulate it. His Wesleyan brother, the 
Rev. Dr. Rigg, went further still, and said that the people would 
have to be made to understand the subject, at the risk of its 
being discussed by women and children. As he was speaking 
for a deputation formed largely of women, and of many young 
women too, he must have thought the time for this general dis- 
cussion had already come. Mr. Baines has been a frank in 
announcing the intentions of his friends, both in the Zimes and in 
the House of Commons. And we are sorry to observe that a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, though he did not join the deputation, 
has not been slow to emulate, and more than emulate, their pious 
zeal in this grand missionary effort to maintain unchecked 
the ravages of a hideous and easily preventible malady, even at 
the cost of pouring a stream of pollution into every household. A 
certain Mr. Fowler has supplied a first instalment of the literature 
desired by Drs. Rigg and Guthrie, by publishing a sermon 
lately preached in Salisbury Cathedral on the “ Recent Immoral 
Legislation of the British Parliament.” The object of this in- 
teresting discourse is to compare “the two wicked nations,” 
France and England, which are described under the prophetical 
Fs py of Aholah and Aholibah. The sins of France during 
the last eighty years, since she “ignored Religion and deified 
Reason,” have already been visited on her guilty head. The 
judgment of England is yet to come, but so far deeper is her 
“ moral turpitude,” that “it flashes across the bewildered imagina- 
tion” of the preacher that the only adequate punishment will be 
one that involves the whole world in the catastrophe. “ We may 
look to see, even in our own days, the general conflagration, and 
the inhabitants of some other distant world may be seeking after 
our planet and finding it gone.” And when we ask wherein 
this “ moral turpitude” consists, which is as far worse than 
the denial of Religion and the deification of Reason as the 
last Judgment is more awful than the siege of Paris, the preacher 
— by pointing to the Contagious Diseases Acts, which have 
‘left an indelible stain on the lawn of our consecrated prelates, 
the ermine of our Judges, the escutcheon of every peer, the fair 
fame of every counsellor of our land,” to say nothing of “the 
withering curse of God,” the fate of Jerusalem, Amalek, Tyre, and 
Babylon, and a good deal more to the same effect. And then he 
proceeds to expatiate on the savoury subject he has chosen, 
with rather pene expressions of regret that he cannot 
before a mixed congregation enter into still fuller details. 
And all this, be it remembered, like the literature with which 
Mr. Baines and his lady friends threaten us, but which we hope the 
police will deal with more promptly than they did with the Con- 
Sessional Unmasked, is perpetrated in the highest interests of 
religion and moral purity. 
e referred just now to one little difference between the ad- 
herents of Mr. Baines and the adherents of Mr. Murphy. The 


* See Saturday Review for August 10, 1867. 


former are less mealy-mouthed than the latter, and do not affect to 
make any secret of the filthy nature of their stock in trade, though 
they vigorously defend their use of it. There is another and stil] 
more important difference, which cannot be passed over without 
notice here. The “gentlemen of the Protestant Electoral Union” 
had no experimental knowledge of the confessional, and no Royal 
Commission had sat to enlighten them on the subject. They 
might indeed, without looking far a-field, have inferred from the 
admitted and exceptional chastity of Irishwomen that, whatever 
other evils confession was chargeable with, it does not, at least in 
these islands, tend to promote sexual immorality. Still we may 
without absurdity presume them to have been prejudiced or 
stupid enough to believe the contrary, and this may in some 
degree excuse their intemperate zeal, though of course it affords 
no excuse for their carrying on a crusade in defence of morality by 
means the most revoltingly immoral. But, whatever the plea 
may be worth, it will not avail what Mr. Baines justly describes 
as “the most remarkable deputation that ever waited on a 
Minister.” They who formed that deputation at least were, or 
ought to have been, perfectly acquainted with the facts. A 
Royal Commission, composed in great measure of persons sym- 
pathizing with their views, had carefully investigated the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, and the result is before the world. So 
far, however, from caring to inquire whether the working of the 
obnoxious Acts has been found to promote or to injure the cause 
of eeage morality, their spokesman, Mr. Fowler, began by 
frankly stating—and the subsequent speakers were quite in accord 
with him—that it was a matter of perfect indifference whether 
the evidence was for them or against them. He was no doubt 
wise to premise this caution, for he must have been well aware 
that the evidence was entirely against them. The only ground on 
which it could be plausibly maintained that the legislation com- 

lained of is immoral would be that it tends to promote vicious 
indulgence by removing the dread of consequences; though it is 
by no means clear that even so we should not be bound, on moral 
as well as economical grounds, to do all in our power to check the 
propagation of a horrible disease, which is at least as often 
entailed on the innocent as on the guilty, and “is shown on the 
highest authority to cause a number of children to be born quite 
unfit for the work of life.” We say advisedly “the only 
ground,” for the two other pretexts that have been put forward 
will not bear a moment’s examination, It may be impious, 
from a point of view which appears to be intelligible to the 
Record, to do anything to remove or lighten a malady which is a 
Divine chastisement on sin, though there are obviously many dis- 
eases besides syphilis to which the argument would apply, if it 
would not indeed apply to the cure or prevention of disease alto- 
gether. But, at all events, if it is impious to attempt to save the 
victims of sinful indulgence, it is not immoral in any ordinary 
acceptation of the word. Nor is it more to the purpose to say 
that it is immoral for the State “to recognise the necessity of 
vice,” when all that is really meant is that the State is recognis- 
ing not the necessity but the existence of a notorious fact. 

The only question, therefore, which can with any show of reason 
be raised from a moral point of view is whether the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, however unquestionably beneficial in their sanitary 
effects—for on that point it would be absurd to affect any further 
doubt—are found in fact to encourage vice by securing immunity 
from its penal consequences, The answer, whether as regards 
the soldiers and sailors, or the unhappy creatures who are at 
once their tempters and victims, is emphatically the reverse. 
The large diminution of women plying their evil trade in dis- 
tricts under the protection of the Acts “has proved a national 
gain to public decency and morality,” and the Commissioners go 
on to state that these Acts “ have purged the towns and encamp- 
ments to which they have been applied of miserable creatures 
who were masses of rottenness and vehicles of disease, providing 
them with asylums where ... . their better nature was prob- 
ably for the first time touched by human sympathy.” So striking 
indeed has been the moral benefit to the women themselves, that 
in one district (Devonport) no less than “ ninety per cent. of those 
removed from the register have ceased to be prostitutes,” while 
on the other hand the deterrent effect of the Acts “has prevented 
an accession of fresh recruits from the respectable classes into the 
ranks of the immoral.” In Devonport alone “the total disap- 
pearance of from 200 to 300 girls of between thirteen and fifteen 
years of age from the streets and brothels” is reported. 
Such facts, which are not exceptional but typical, speak 
plainly enough for themselves. We are not engaged here in 
discussing the recommendations of the Commissioners, which 
appear to us to fall very far short of what their unanimous testi- 
mony as to the facts of the case would justify, if it does not 
demand. But it is worth while to point out the bearing of their 
evidence on this new crusade, which is being chiefly preached by 
female and clerical apostles, for flooding the country with the 
literature of the sty and the brothel in the professed interests of 
what Mr. Baines calls “a shrinking female delicacy.” Were this 
flood of pollution to be let loose over the country simply in de- 
fence of the divine rights of a disease as horrible as cholera or 
small-pox, and, as it now appears, quite as preventible, we might 
have something to say about it on moral as well as on sanitary 
grounds. But when we are bidden by women who represent 
themselves as models of refined purity, out of “ conscientious re- 
gard for our sons,” and in deference to the “ shrinking delicacy ” 
of their unhappy tempters, to familiarize every household in 
England with the most loathsome incidents of prostitution, 
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jn order to sweep away a legislation which has been 

roved after a searching examination to be no less eminently 
conducive to the moral than to the physical health of those to 
whom it is applied, it is difficult to listen patiently to this 
passionate vindication of the ou purity of Sodom and the 
vested interests of Gomorrah. e knew of old “ furens quid 
femina possit.” And whether your unsexed female is disporting 
herself by firing the first shot at an Orange procession in New York, 
or pouring petroleum into houses full of women and children at 
Paris, or disseminating obscene Fon smi for the maintenance of 
contagious diseases and the habits which engender them, she is 
sure to be more violent and more mischievous than the worst of 
her male accomplices. Meanwhile, we trust that the reference of 
the Commissioners to the firmness of a former Parliament in with- 
standing the storm of ignorant and prejudiced clamour evoked by 
the discovery of vaccination will not be thrown away on the Par- 
liament of to-day, when it has to confront Dr. Rigg and Mr. 
Baines with the “ hundreds of thousands” of a Amazons 
whose support they boast among the rank and file of their motley 
following. The questions to be addressed to Mr. Bruce on Monday 
next must elicit some statement of the views of the Government, 
and the least that can be expected from Ministers is a distinct 
assurance that the letter of the law and the claims of public 
decency will not be allowed to be violated with impunity, 


THE PLEASURES OF THE BALLOT. 


A WISE Government, it has been said, takes care to provide 
for the amusement of the people; but this is a function for 
which the great Minister who is good enough to dictate our 
destinies naturally entertains a profound contempt. ‘The object 
of the Ballot Bill would seem to be to make political life through- 
out the country as dull and dismal as, under Gladstonian influ- 
ences, it has already become in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Bernal Osborne’s sallies only render more apparent the settled 
gloom of that dejected Assembly, and there is no saying how soon 
even he may succumb to the wet blanket of the Treasury Bench. 
We are under a serious dispensation, and fun of all kinds is out of 
countenance. The hustings are apparently doomed to go the way 
of the tilting-bar and the Maypole, and the nomination of candi- 
dates must be erased from the catalogue of national sports. It 
may be confessed even by the most thoroughgoing devotee of old 
English customs, that the fun on these occasions was sometimes 
apt to be rather too fast and furious. Even if rotten eggs might 
be tolerated, aline must be drawn at brickbats and “ wrecking.” 
Tn some places the saturnalia of nomination day had become in- 
tolerable, and it was neither decorous nor safe that grave disorders 
should be not only permitted, but provoked. It is unfortunate 
that the abuses of the ceremony cannot be separated from what 
was good in it. The next generation, living under the funereal 
discipline of secret voting, may perhaps look back with something 
like envy at the lively and exciting incidents of an election as con- 
ducted by their unregenerate ancestors. The Private Executions 
Act has evidently furnished Mr. Forster with a hint for his new 
plan of nominations. Henceforth Parliamentary candidates, like 
the heroes of the other ceremony, are to be allowed to meet their 
fate in strict seclusion within the walls of the building assigned 
for the purpose, and in the presence only of the officers of the law 
and a small party of spectators. Each will be escorted into the 
chamber of silence and mystery by his mover and seconder, and 
will there be confronted with his antagonists. There is nothing 
in the Bill absolutely forbidding anything being said when the 
nomination Pd are handed in; but it is apparently contem- 
plated that this part of the ceremony will be confined to solemn 
pantomime. The returning officer must remain at his post for 
two hours, in case any additional nominations are presented ; 
and as the candidates and their supporters will naturally be ve 
anxious to know what happens, it may be presumed they will 
keep him company. We have thus all the elements of a pleasant 
little party. It is conceivable that a body of excited and hostile 
politicians being thus collected ina room ata moment of great 
political effervescence and probably exasperation, and with a 
couple of hours to wile away together, the occasion will be deemed 
propitious for a free interchange of party compliments, and the 
discussion of those agreeable Satine incidents which enliven 
even the most amicably conducted contests. At the end of two 
hours the surviving candidates, if there are just as many of them 
as there are vacancies, will be declared elected, or, if there are 
more of them, a poll will be fixed. On the whole the unpleasant- 
ness of nomination day for the candidates will be less under the 
new system than under the old, but it may be doubted whether 
the change will be generally relished on that account. It is pro- 
bable that the members who protested against the abolition of 
public nominations when the clause was discussed were quite sin- 
cere. heard of tar bemoaned the decay of 
ceremonial in the navy, especially in to flogging, which used 
to be a “reg’lar cocked-hut affair,” the in full 


dress, and the crew solemnly mustered for the show; and who 
seemed to think a man was cruelly defrauded who received his round 
dozen in an offhand private manner, without any parade. ‘The 
personal vanity of candidates may perhaps be wounded in a 
similar manner by the nomination being degraded into mere dumb 
show in a back room before a handful of people. 

Whatever may be the feelings i 


of candidates, the bulk of the 


—_ who have hitherto been in the habit of attending at the 
ustings will be disposed to resent the change. In the somewhat 
analogous case to which we have referred, a black flag is hoisted 
and the bell tolls that ae out of doors may know what is 
ome within. But Mr. Forster makes no concession of this 
kind to popular curiosity. There is to be no outward symbol or 
announcement of what is taking place in the returning officer’s room 
—nothing but the exhibition of the names at the end of two hours’ 
waiting. As for the newfangled method of polling, it cannot fail to 
be extremely irksome and vexatious to a great proportion of the 
voters, especially tu those among the residuum. Having passed 
the ordeal of the returning officer, answered all questions, and 
been put on oath, a bewildered navvy or agricultural 

bourer will find himself suddenly thrust, with a piece of paper 
in his hand, into a private chamber, where he is “screened from 
the observation of everybody else.” As he turns the paper up and 
down and looks helplessly around him, one can fancy his perplexity 
as to where he is and what he is expected to do in this mysterious 
recess. To one class of minds the dark divisions of the pawn- 
broker's shop will suggest an irrepressible analogy, while others 
will rape be reminded of the tight cells of the black omnibus 
in which they may have enjoyed the privilege of gratuitous con- 
veyance under the care of the police. The ballot-paper is to 
contain “the names of the candidates, arranged as near as may be 
in alphabetical order, accompanied with their addresses and de- 
scriptions, and shall have printed opposite each name the figure of 
a square.” The voter is required to make his mark in the square 
opposite the name of each candidate whom he supports, but any- 
body who has attended at a polling booth under the present 
system, and observed the confusion and embarrassment into which 
even intelligent, well-educated people are sometimes thrown by 
the clerks’ questions as to their votes, will understand the 
blank dismay of an yma illiterate elector who is shut up by 
himself with a paper he cannot read, and requested to mark his 
vote on it. It is true that a voter is not disfranchised if he cannot 
write, because it is enough to make a cross or any other mark 

inst the name, but before he can do this he must at least be 

able to read. If, indeed, he were blind, he could apply to the 
presiding officer, who would then cause the paper to be “ secretly 
marked in favour of the candidates directed im the voter, and to 
be folded up and placed in the ballot-box.” This privilege of 
obtaining oflicial assistance is also extended to those who are 
vaguely described as “ otherwise incapacitated from voting in the 
manner required by this Act” ; but what becomes of compulsory 
secret voting if the voter’s secret is thus to be freely communicated 
to the officials, who will also have an excellent opportunity of in- 
fluencing his mind? If the clause were to be construed in its full 
natural sense, it is obvious that all who cannot read, or who are 
too dull and stupid to understand how to mark the paper, should be 
permitted to resort for counsel and assistance to the returning- 
officer and his assistants, and a large breach would be made at once 
in the secret system. On the other hand, if voters are to be pre- 
cluded from all assistance in filling up the paper, and left to 
puzzle it out by themselves as best they can, it will practical 
involve the disfranchisement of a large body of electors, bo’ 
in urban and rural constituencies. If a voter puts a mark agai 
more names than he has a right to vote for, or if in his confusion 
and embarrassment he makes a mark in any wrong place, or ne- 
glects to see that the presiding officer stamps the paper, his vote 
will be cancelled. There is nothing of which ignorant people have 
a greater distrust and abhorrence than signing or setting their 
mark to a paper, and especially an official paper. ‘They are in con- 
stant terror of somehow or other “signing themselves away,” and 
even if their repugnance to committing themselves in this way is 
overcome, the old prejudices and associations connected with the 
filling-up of offici fe will tend greatly to disturb and + com 
the small amount of intelligence at their disposal when they are 
thrust into the secret compartment to spell out the list of names 
and exercise their muddled brains as to the right number of marks 
and the right places to put them in. If Mr. Forster had consented 
to the suggestion that the squares opposite the candidates’ names 
should be printed in colours, it would have been a help, and perhaps 
also a comfort, to the voter in a painful moment of (atlinas and 
isolation, The variegated aspect of the paper would have excited 
pleasant esthetic emotions, and would at the same time have 
guided his pen to the divisions which he wished to mark. 
Another proposal which was made in Committee witha view to 
relieve the dull monotony of vote by ballot was that the ballot- 
box should be decorated with portraits of the candidates, Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Forster is as destitute of sympathy with art as if he 
were Chief Commissioner of Works. Lverything that could by 
any possibility tend to relieve the ignominy or alleviate the 
gloom of secret voting has been resolutely excluded. It is 
true that the Hill says “the elector on receiving the ballot- 
paper shall forthwith proceed into one of the compartments.” 
a Porthwith proceed” is certainly a d way of describing a 
man sneaking behind a screen, but this is the only concession to 
sentimental weakness in this strong-minded measure. Evyerythin 
else is calculated to degrade and render contemptible the act 
voting, and to make the voters, in the appropriate language of the 
police reports, feel their position very acutely. 

Probably nothing in the new system will prove more irritating 
and unpopular than the enforced secresy as to the progress of the 
poll, the final result of which will perhaps not be made known 
for several days. The suspense will an agony to the 
candidates, and above all to their female relatives, while it 
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will also be # painful exercise of patience for the general 
ic. As pyre ing is A all the ballot-boxes, 
and sealed, must sent to the returning officer, who 
will open them in the presence of the agents on each side, 
and count the votes. This counting will have to be done twice 
over—first, when the boxes are opened, to see how many papers 
there are altogether, and a second time in order to ascertain 
the number of votes given for each candidate. Before the 
second counting the returning officer is required, in language 
which reminds one of the cookery book, to mix the papers well 
together. It is not stated whether he will be allowed to use a 
take for this operation, or whether he is to scatter the papers 
about in handfuls and armfuls. In the case of a large constitu- 
ency, such as one of the metropolitan boroughs, or a division of 
Yorkshire or Lancashire, where there are twenty or forty 
thousand voters, this churning and counting of ballot-papers 
will be rather a formidable and exhausting task. It will 
probably occupy two or three days, and during the whole 
of this time the returning officer must, we suppose, be 
kept in strict seclusion, cut off from all communication 
with his family, especially the ladies of it, and locked up 
at night like a jury, lest he should divulge the progress 
of the enumeration. ile the poor Mayor or Sheriff is thus 
struggling with an avalanche of ballot-papers, the curiosity 
of the public will be painfully excited. All sorts of wild con- 
jectures and conflicting rumours will be circulated, and it is to 
feared that the good effect of Lord Morley’s Bill on the morals 
of the community will be neutralized by the amount of reckless 
betting on the results of the poll which will take place during the 
three or four days before the official declaration is published. The 
irritating excitement of this period of suspense will doubtless tend 
to intensify and exasperate any a sagem that may be felt 
as to the results of the voting when they are at last made known. 
That very disgraceful and dangerous incidents which ought, if 
possible, to be prevented, too often attend public nominations 
cannot be denied; but some doubts are apparently beginning to 
arise whether, after all, the nomination is not a useful safety- 
valve for the superabundant physical vitality of our people, 
and whether, if it is suppressed, the same impulses which caused 
the row round the hustings will not discover some other and 
perhaps more objectionable mode of gratification. Human 
nature has also been left out of account in another aspect. 
We have no desire to disparage either the patriotism or political 
intelligence of our countrymen. In both respects they will com- 
very favourably with any other nation; but we venture to 
oubt whether the part they take in public affairs is usually 
governed by such lofty and distinguished considerations. It is 
not perhaps going too far to say that the average English voter is 
not a Liberal or a Conservative as the direct a * of having 
ly meditated over the history of his own and other countries, 
weighed all political creeds and systems in the balance of his 
impartial mind, and then come to the conclusion that one set of 
opinions is sound and the other unsound. His birth, the society 
into which he is thrown, his profession or trade, have all much to 
do with his choice of party; but perhaps the most common and 
erful influence at work is his ion for personal distinction, 
desire to be somehow or other associated with the progress of 
events, to feel his shoulder at the wheel, and, above all, to be seen 
thus exerting himself by his friends and neighbours. He gives a 
lift to a couple of members who in turn help to set up the Minis- 
ter who shapes the policy of the country, and he is naturally proud 
of his part in the A wre of events, anxious that it should be 
known and admired. This sense of personal participation in 
the administration of affairs, which is encouraged by our Par- 
liamentary system, has the effect of stimulating a wholesome 
litical activity throughout the country. It keeps up the circu- 
ion of the body politic. It is by means of | effort and 
organization—local fussiness, in fact—that parties are kept together, 
and particular opinions maintained in the ascendant in different 
districts. No doubt the people who maintain those opinions for 
the most — believe them sincerely, but if it were only a ques- 
tion of abstract principle, or of the remote effect on the com- 
munity at large of the application of one set of principles instead 
of another, it may be doubted whether it would excite so 
much interest, and be agitated with such useful energy. It 
is the personal “platform” which these contests supply, the 
opportunity they atford to a great many simple worthy men of 
emerging from their shops and counting-houses, from private 
commonplace life generally, and exhibiting themselves in public 
view as seriously engaged in imparting an impetus to the govern- 
ment of the country, and making it go in a particular direction, 
that gives a zest to electioneering, and engages such a large num- 
ber of persons in the exercise. No doubt under a system of secret 
voting an elector would be able to influence afiairs as much as at 
present, but not visibly and conspicuously in the eyes of all men; 
and, human nature being what it is, the secret approval of his own 
conscience will hardly com te for the admiring contemplation 
of his fellow-citizens. The impulse to take sides openly and 
make a boast of it being so strong, it is probable that a large 
body of electors will contrive to make their votes known as at pre- 
sent, and consequently those who wish to conceal their votes will 
have not only to vote secretly, but to play a false part both before 
and after the election. 


THE CULTURE OF THRIFT. 


Hew are prudence and thrift to be taught to those to whom 
they do not come by instinct? This is the question that 
stands at the threshold of every attempt to improve the condition 
of the agricultural labourer. The Legislature is sometimes ur, 
to become itself the instructor, and to throw its lesson into the 
form of such a sensible and immediate amendment of his material 
circumstances as shall create a corresponding determination not 
to sink back into his old wretchedness. This has been the 
main justification of the various schemes for organizing State 
emigration on a great scale which have from time to time been 
ut forward. If, it is argued, the population of the United 
Saat could be so diminished, by a single sustained effort, as 
to eifect a conspicuous rise in the rate of wages in all parts of the 
country, the standard of living would be raised in proportion, and 
men would be unwilling to forfeit their improved position by the 
early marriages and general imprudence in which they now indulge, 
This experiment is surrounded by so many difficulties that it is 
not very likely to be resorted to, and, even if tried, it is far from 
certain that it would have the desired result. A man is as likely 
perhaps to see, in half-a-crown a week extra, a motive for 
marrying a little sooner than he originally intended, as a motive 
for remaining unmarried until he has put My a store of half- 
crowns against the day when he will be ill or out of work. 
The Legislature has a part to play in encouraging thrift, but it is 
a part which consists in reforming the laws which still encourage 
improvidence, or in providing that the labourer’s thrift when 
exercised shall not be deprived of its fruit. More direct instruc- 
tion must be conveyed through humbler channels, and those who 
impart it must be content for a long time to come with humbler 
success. Perhaps, after all, the true solution of our present diffi- 
culties as regards pauperism will be found in an agent once held 
in high esteem, but long decried by economists—charity. It will 
be objected, perhaps, that it is to charity we owe much of the 
misery which now confronts us on every side. But this is only a 
repetition of the very blunder * ee which the objectors so often 
protest. Economists speak with just severity of the confusion of 
thought which identifies charity with almsgiving, but their con- 
demnations of charity are sometimes so sweeping that they seem 
themselves to have forgotten the distinction. The old-fashioned 
classification of works of mercy into corporal and spiritual may 
stand us in some stead here. Even medisval theologians taught 
that to instruct the ignorant was as much an act of charity as 
to feed the hungry, and there is certainly nothing in Christianity 
to prevent us from holding that the universal obligation of doing 
good to others may in course of time be wholly discharged by 
works affecting the mind rather than the body of those for whom 
they are done. Charity has, after all, but one object—the good 
of the person in whose behalf it is interested. If that good is not 
promoted by gifts of food or clothing, such gifts will be as much 
abhorred by charitable persons as if the food were poison and the 
clothing a vehicle of infection. 

These remarks have been suggested by a paper on Savings Banks, 
lately read before the Devon Chamber of Agriculture by Mx. 
Edward Girdlestone. Its author is already well known both in 
his own county and beyond it by his efforts to make Devonshire 
labourers aware that there are higher wages to be had in other 
parts of England, and this little pamphlet shows that he has the 
additional merit of not being wedded to one particular scheme for 
making labourers better off, even though that scheme be of his own 
devising. The address purports to deal with Savings Banks “for 
Landowners, Farmers, and Labourers,” but the only link between 
these parts of the subject is an ingenious demonstration that for 
the two former classes the best Savings Bank is the land. As 
regards the labourer, Mr. Girdlestone has no new kind of Savin, 
Bank to recommend. The main drift of this part of his address is 
to urge upon all who have any influence over the agricultural 
poor—whether as squire, or as master, or as clergyman—to 
foster by every means in their power a habit of resorting to 
the Post Office Savings Bank and the Post Office Insurance 
and Annuity Office. “At present, unfortunately,” says Mr. 
Girdlestone, “ the most popular Savings Bank amongst labourers 
is the Poor-law. This may be described as a Savings Bank 
without the trouble, self-denial, and sacrifice involved in saving. 
It is a Savings Bank in which those who reap no benefit from 
it contribute all the funds, while the idle and dissipated reap 
all the benefit. Young men and women of the labouring class 
marry in large numbers without having saved a penny before- 
hand, with scarcelya bed to lie on, or clothes to their back. They 
belong to no club, and have no nest-egg in any Savings Bank. 
They look from the very first to Paw relief as their right.” They 
resort to it-whenever they are ill, and in old age they regard it as 
their natural and appointed means of maintenance. such & 
temper of mind as this there is an ample field for the most self- 
denying charity. In the next generation it may be hoped that 
education, and the self-respect which flows from education, will 
have done something to generate that sense of independence and 
self-respect which is so entably wanting in the agricultural 
poor. But it is not a cheering reflection that the whole con- 
temporary generation, at all events from twelve years old and 
upwards, must be abandoned without an effort to such & 

resent and such a future as Mr. Girdlestone describes. Even 
in the interest of the next generation something ought, if possible, to 
be done for the present. For years to come the parent will in 
most cases have the power of determining whether his children 
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shall be sent to school, and—which is more to the purpose— 

how long they shall remain there. Are fathers and mothers who 

have learned to see their ates Bank in the Poor-law likely 

to make sacrifices to pay school fees, or to forego their children’s 
a day after they are capable of earning them? 

It must be admitted that at first sight the situation seems 
almost hopeless. If a man has no shame about having recourse 
to parish relief when he might by prudent management have 
yecourse to a provision made beforehand by his own exertions, 
it is hard to see how the feeling is to be implanted in him. 
But there is the example of Ireland to prove that the creation 
of a real horror of parish relief is not impossible on a large 


scale, and instances occur here and there of really inde- 
dent men and women to show us that the germs of such 
a sentiment are not yet extinct in England. ore the in- 


stitution of Post Office Savings Banks, and still more of Post- 
Office Insurance and Annuity Offices, the work of mercy of which 
we are speaking could not have been undertaken. 
tainty of private Savings Banks, and the want of any trustworthy 
Insurance Office which would undertake such small business 
as insurances or annuities for a few pounds, made it useless to 
preach thrift. It is only the fact that the preacher can 
now promise absolute security to the investor that has worked 
the change. For instance, by the combined use of the 
Savings Bank and the Annuity Office, a young man who puts 
by ninepence a week when he is eighteen would be able 
at thirty to buy an annuity, to commence at sixty, of 10/. a- 
year. ya trifling exercise of thrift during the years he is un- 
married he would be able to begin his married life with the 
consciousness that absolute destitution in old age was already 
provided against. If such a practice could once be made 
common, the change in the condition of the agricultural labourer 
from this single cause would be almost incalculable. First 
of all, there would be the benefit arising from the formation 
of a habit of saving money in order to ensure not being dependent 
upon others in after years—a habit which would go far, as Mr. 
Girdlestone says, to change the whole character and conduct of 
the man and his family. Next, there would be the dispo- 
sition fostered by it of postponing marriage until the pur- 
chase-money of the annuity been saved, or at least until 
there seemed a sure prospect of earning such an income as would 
allow the instalments of such purchase-money to be regularly put 
by. Thus by one and the same process the character of the exist- 
ing = would be raised, and the undue increase of popula- 
tion checked. There could be no better prudential restraint on 
early marriages than the formation of a habit of deferring them 
until some provision had been made for the old age of husband 
and wife. e custom of saving thus initiated would rarely end 
with marriage. The money once for all laid by against old age 
would be the forerunner in many cases of a similar exercise of 
— in order to meet the si which is even more inevita- 
le than old age itself. 

It is needless to say that for a long time to come the form of 
charity we have been suggesting would be singularly thankless 
work. Even where it succ it would win gratitude in only a 
few instances, for the majority of the persons benefited by the 
advice would never remember, or at best would soon forget, the 
labour that had been spent in ing them see and study their 
own interests. But charity that stipulates for reward is not 
charity at all, and this rule is as applicable if the reward insisted 
on is to be paid in gratitude as in any other coin. But such 
charity will bring its harvest in time, in the consciousness that 
the hours bestowed in panting ae careless depositors, or in 
explaining the advantages of thrift to those who have never 
known them by experiment, are doing their work, and that 
though there may be many to whom a parish allowance 
still seems as good as the annuity provided by their own 
forethought, there will be others—more numerous it may be 
hoped with each year that passes—to whom the idea of being a 
burden on the community seems continually stranger and bes 
inviting. We have merely taken by way of illustration one form 
of saeco which might be promoted by those who concern them- 
selves about the well-being of the poor. Buta careful study of 
the Postal Guide would mgpest many other alternative savin 
—many other ways in which the Savings Bank might 
made subsi and introductory to the various combinations of 
a and insurances which the Government tables provide. 

there is any drawback to such charity, it is only that, as far 
as landowners and employers are concerned, the gain in the 
character of their labourers and in the quality of the labour 
would soon be so great as to make the effort as much a matter of 

benevolence. 


The uncer- 


self-interest as of 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—MISCELLANIES, 
WA ODERN art in Europe has little originati wer; it is 
AVI best when it borrows from ancient art. All ibitions tell 
the same story, repeat the same lessons. In the worst designs, such 
as those for racing and regatta cups, the modeller is subject to no 
law, is bound by no historic style ; he devises whatever may best 
please a public which in art knows simply when it is pleased and 
nothing more. On the other hand, the purity and beauty of metal 
work executed by MM. Christofle, M. Philippe, Messrs. Elkington 
and MM. Barbedienne, the symmetry and decorative fitness of 


ceramics moulded and painted by MM. Deck, Messrs. Wedgwood, 
and Messrs. Minton, are assured by implicit obedience to historic 

inciples, by tasteful adaptation of masterworks in classic, 
Briental, and medieval art. is multiform truth is 
uniform, and thus true art in repeats experience 
of times. Flaxman’s designs for of 
Rundell and Bridge in the reign of ers also for the cameo 
ware of Messrs. Wedgwood, had a which waned not 
with change of fashion, because it was on immutable 
truth. Schools of Art have failed in that they have been at 
once too servile and too free; they from ancient models 
so blindly that they know not how to bring nature into 
subjection. The Exhibition contains, as we have a 
pointed out, perversely crude examples of mally o 
those previously mentioned we have now to add M. Rousseau’s 
importations from Paris; dishes and plates alive with fish and 
lobsters, painted dinner services with ducks flying, and cocks 
crowing on the table. These ceramic menageries are supposed to 
give piquancy to repasts; gastronomic designs are intended to do 
more than gratify the eye, they serve as appetizing tonics. We 
fear that Palissy must be held responsilile for the whole brood of 
ceramic reptiles; and the species is not yet extinct; toads, 
lizards, and snakes lurk about Kensgngton stalls. Such crea- 
tures should be used spari gly in decoration, if at all; in crea~ 
tion they symbolize evil, and accordingly they are stamped with 
weirdness. Art decoration, whatever the material employed— 
whether clay, metal, silk, or cotton~should seek, as nature does, 
to manifest beauty, to develop the highest types. In looking 
around the Exhibition we scarcely see an exception to the axiom 
that ancient art must renew its life in nature, and that nature in 
turn must conform to historic law. 

In illustration of the preceding remarks may be quoted “ Les 
Trésors de Hildesheim; reproduits en fac-simile uvaniiade par 
MM. Christofle et C's.” These, the most noteworthy works in 
the new French Annexe, should be secured for the use of art 
students. The classic originals, dug up in Hanover three years 
ago, and since removed to the Berlin Museum, have that sym- 
metric beauty of form, that simplicity of ornament, which exalts 
classic styles. To attain high results by simple means, to decorate 
a surface by details well chosen an pipes! i » was the 
ancient manner, as contrasted with the modern worship of the 
gaudy and the complicated. Certainly it were hard to praise 
for simplicity a work by Messrs. Hancocks, “Gold and Ena~ 
melled Casket, presented to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, with 
the Freedom of the City of London, by the Corporation of 
London” (2851¢). The next International may perhaps be 
favoured with a companion work by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, 
“ The Casket containing the Freedom of the City presented to 
Prince Arthur.” The composition is there borne up by four mor- 
tars, gaping at the spectator with open mouths; this crowding 
together of military weapons and trophies marked the debased 
art of the Roman Empire. We regret to say that the 
most obnoxious metal work the world has ever seen is identi- 
fied with municipalities and with such august - perso as Lord 
Mayors and Aldermen. In aldermanic art the stomach naturally 
is the final cause; and so pastrycooks’ conglomerations in sugar 
are typical of municipal gold work in general. The Art Schools 
of the country ought to have rendered impossible products thus 
flashy and inane. Yet a superior order of design intrudes as an 
oceasional exception “sculpture in metal.” The genius 
of the late M. Vechte asserts itself in a “ Missal Cover in 


d 
Enamel” (2801), and “A Tazza of Steel, inlaid with Silver and 
-accredited 


Austria and from Hun; ; “ Damaseened Mountings” (2851m), 
2844), a Dish 
and a Ewer, of Steel (2798 and 2799), by Signor Cortelazzo of 
Italy. These several cts, which in geographie area extend 
from Eastern to Western Europe, are interesting as examples of 
ivers national styles. A grammar of European ornament in the 
nineteenth century might indeed be compiled from the Galleries 

“ Furniture” ut little novelty ; the designs, materials, and 
technical methods are pretty much the same as heretofore. A 
walnut cabinet is conspicuous for M. Fourdinois’ well-known 
mannerism; the design has the clever caprice which is the 
a of Frenchmen ; the execution has the sharpness, play of 
touch, and finish which are the despair of our English artisans. 
wise, ane as usual, produces showy and coarse carving; such 
wor hip is not so well suited for ordinary domestic furniture 
as for pulpits, stalls, and confessionals; of this church furniture, 
however, there are no examples. Amon lish firms we regret 
the absence of Messrs. Crace, who conteibe to the Great Paris 


Exhibition a work almost unexampled for strict architectonic 


= 

; 
| 
| 
Platinum, made for Le Due d@’Aumale” (2851c). We may here 
also mention, though in a different material, a “ Specimen of Bind- 
ing for Doomsday Book” (3144), the design for which we well 
remember among the collected works of the late Godfrey Sykes, an 
artist who brought to the service of decoration knowledge, inven- 
tive power, and an unusual facility in adapting historic styles to 
modern uses. A few choice works contributed by Messrs. Elkington 
deserve attention, such as “ A Rose-water Dish, a Plated 
art-workman. The French Annexe does more justice than might ; 
have been anticipated to the taste and skill of Parisian workers 
in enamels, precious stones, and metals. Among other foreign 
. should not be overlooked work | from 
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design and detail; likewise we miss Messrs. Wright and Mans- 
field, who sent to the same Exhibition furniture, or rather a 
facade in coloured woods, which might be compared to a deli- 
cately-toned picture. Still the lish — is fairly cre- 
ditable; thus may be commended ‘A Cabinet, with Painted 
Decoration ” (3053), contributed by Messrs. Collinson and Lock ; 
“A Wardrobe and Toilet Table” (3063), the artists Messrs. W. 
and J. R. Hunter; “An Ebony and Ivory Cabinet,” and “A 
Marquetrie Oval Table ” (3066 and 3069), the artist Mr. A. Lor- 
mier. We have before applauded the practice of giving promi- 
nence not only to the manufacturer or capitalist, but also to the 
artist ; to whom, in fact, chief honour is due. But the compilers 
of the Catalogue fail to draw the line between artists 
and manipulators. Thus that dubious class of persons who 
look into cameras and dabble in chemicals are no longer 
simply photographers, but “artists.” Why not make Spiers and 
Pond artists also? To revert to furniture, we may point to an 
unsuccessful attempt to decorate “A Cabinet” (30604) with 

rcelain panels, painted after a design ! Mr. Marks, A.R.A. 

he work is by Btudents of the South Kensington School of 
Art, The colouring is crude, the execution feeble, the attempt 
can only be exc as a school exercise. Ceramics in furniture 
need to be applied with taste and reticence; they are apt to break 
rudely into form and composition, and to bring violent contrast 
and discord into colour. Painted furniture, or rather furniture 
dependent on picture panels for its ornament, does not appear to 
grow in public estimation, notwithstanding the good historic pre- 
cedents which can be adduced in its favour. One or two examples 
might be quoted, but nothing so signal as heretofore seen. Again, 
it ph not appear that Gothic furniture is gaining ground in Eng- 
land or elsewhere ; there is here nothing comparable to the wood 
or metal work in the Ecclesiological Court of 1862. Neither do 
we find the striking examples which we know exist of intarsia 
figures and arabesques applied to the decoration of pianos and 
other furniture of the drawing-room. Next year the Commis- 
sioners ought to lay hold of some characteristic specimens. We 
distrust the works before us as not fairly representative; yet, 
speaking from general knowledge, we should say that furniture 
now relies on material, colour, and surface decoration rather than 
on boldness of outline, strength in shadow, or breadth in composi- 
tion. In other words, furniture is no longer the trusty ally of 
architecture. 

“Fans” form a distinct division in “ miscellaneous art,” and 
that probably because the “Science and Art Department” has 
latterly encouraged fan-painting in the schools of the country. 
The art is evidently in its infancy; the masterworks of divers 
times and countries collected not +e since in the Kensington 
Museum put to shame even the best of the fans now displayed. 
What strikes us is not so much the want of hand-training or 
nature-study as the lack of right understanding of the elementary 
conditions of fan decoration. Flowers are fairly well painted ; land- 
scapes, picnics, or skating parties, are nearl enough to merit 
frames as pictures; and yet for fan decoration the labour is worse 
than thrown away. The compositions are without composition, 
they want symmetry, they do not conform to the space or surface 
to be decorated. A fan isa segment of a circle, and the lines 
radiate to a centre at the handle. The picture fan by the Prin- 
cess Louise, which wins a prize, possesses considerable merit in 
manipulation, but unfortunately the composition, in common with 
that of others, is wholly unsuited to the use intended. The French, 
who of course lead the fashion in fan-painting, are apt to be law- 
less; and M. Zichy, the wayward genius of St. Petersburg, who 
exhibits the best specimens of the art, is as reckless in the com- 
position of lines as Rubens, Still nowhere do we find such auda- 
cious and ignorant defiance of first principles as among English 
students. Speaking generally, it were wiser and safer that the 
~~ of our schools should design within the limits of some one 

istoric style, the earlier in the chronology of ornament the better. 
The fans exhibited, if of any style at all, belong to that of the 
decadence; they may have as much nature as a market flower- 
garden, but certainly they have not more art. 


The architectural designs have mostly been seen before, and 
— of the engravings and a have been known in shop- 
windows for ten or twenty years. The painted glass is far from 
remarkable, but that from Munich has the distinction of being the 
worst ever exhibited. Mosaics are numerous, but not new. The 
official reporters in these several departments are to be pitied; 
their work is well done, yet the work is like grinding chaff ina 
mill, round and round for ever in International perpetuity. Mr. 
Gambier Parry, in a vigorous and valuable disquisition on “ Mosaics 
and Stained Glass,” points to “ the most remarkable novelty in the 
Fine Arts Department of the Exhibition ”’—“ the system of mosaic- 
painting invented by Mr. Minton Campbell.” Mr. Parry describes 
the method thus :— 

Mr. Minton Campbell’s system is an _—— of mosaic tessere to 
ordinary painting. It is not mosaic, but it combines the mechanism and 
durability of mosaic with the freedom of oil-painting. A surface of mosaic 
tessere of any extent may be painted as a man would paint canvas. 
The surface thus painted may be broken up into groups of tessere ; and 
sen | which, though treated like oil, is in fact vitreous, may be burnt in 

yy the furnace. Thus, like mosaic, it becomes, as far as mortal man dares 
to use the word, imperishable. 


That mosaics are “imperishable” is a fallacy which ought not to 
be allowed longer to possess the public mind. We have been 
resent at the breaking up and repair of mosaics at Ravenna, 
enice, and Orvieto, and in proof of the destructibility of the 


most famed of histotic works, we hold in our possession tessera 
of which they were composed. Mr. Gambier Parry is rather 
severe upon water-glass and fresco; he ony prefers the mode 
sometimes termed “ spirit fresco,” which he himself has used, if 
not invented, for the church at Highnam, and which Mr. Leighton 
has adopted for the reredos at Lyndhurst. We would suggest 
that it might be well in 1872 to give examples, with the materials 
employed, of this spirit fresco-painting. There is, however, no 
secret to be divulged ; the ingredients used were stated years since 
in the Ecclesiologist. The present tendency is to condemn and 
abolish wall-painting oy and to substitute mosaics, 
ceramics, and terra-cottas. But mosaics must always be more or 
less abhorrent to artists who strive for delicacy, tone, and expres- 
sion through precise and sensitive form. Architectonic painting 
of some sort is an absolute necessity, and without further delay 
we should decide, in an International arena or elsewhere, what 
materials and conditions will best ensure its permanence. 

These International Exhibitions are not likely to die of dig- 
nity; on the contrary, rs | stop at nothing which may win popu- 
larity or gain commercial profit. Countless as are the marvels 
which the first haul of the International net brings in for 
exhibition, yet, considering that the sea contains as good fish as 
ever were caught, there seems no reason why this vast aquarium of 
science and art should ever be empty. “ The wentilation is 

od,” observed one of the many nursemaids who habitually 
frequent the Educational departments. The salutary influence of 
science and art upon babies in arms has been long known to the 
authorities at South Kensington; nurses appease the cries of 
infants before the Moses of Michael Angelo ; and here equally, on 
rainy days, the weary hours are wiled away among “model rag 
dolls,” “toys and games.” We observe that the }“ Catalogue 
has been made upon a principle new in International Exhibitions”; 
thus parents and others are in an “ Illustrated Appendix ” referred 
from the Royal Albert Hall to the Burlington Arcade for further 
assortments of “ prize-medal rag dolls,” “all the clothes to put on 
and take off,” “ at moderate prices.” The Burlington Arcade, how- 
ever, can scarcely in the long run compete with the Galleries of the 
Royal Albert Hall, wherein, in addition to “toys and games,” may 
be seen “methods of teaching physical science,” such as “The 
Royal Albert Mechanical Model in Motion, a Life-time Work by 
William Austin.” This machine is put in motion, just as a street 
barrel-organ is induced to play, by halfpence. The inventor, who 
himself sits at the receipt of custom, has affixed to his rattletrap 
affair the following notification :—* A little fuel required to raise the 
steam ” ; “a coin dropt in the box will start the machinery.” Do 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners go halves in the takings? The 
“Official Catalogue” at present leaves this and much besides to 
conjecture, but we are led to look for additions, including “a 
Biographical Index of all the artists and producers,” to be entitled, 
in accordance with an official suggestion, the “ Doomsday Book.” 
In short, the rank and talent of the country—Royal Commissioners 
and their brilliant staff—are all hard at work for the regeneratioa 
of mankind through the instrumentality of International Exhibi- 
tions. The projected biographies of the parties concerned, including 
doll-makers and photographers, though a new and, at first sight, 
a startling idea, is but a logical sequence to well-known antece- 
dents. This “ Doomsday Kook of all who have taken an active 
part in this year’s Exhibition ” will of course be bound up with 
the “ Universal Art Catalogue.” 


REVIEWS. 


THEATRE OF THE HINDUS.* 


| ppamrnar a century has now elapsed since Sir W. Jones 
IN astonished and delighted the learned of Europe by his trans- 
lation of Sakuntald, a play written -d the most celebrated of 
Hindu dramatists. The text of this play has since been printed 
over and over again. Professor Monier Williams has produced 
another translation, illustrated and ornamented in Oriental style, 
and versions of the play have been published in all the principal 
languages of Europe. The enthusiasm with which Jones’s trans- 
lation was received drew from Goethe the well-known lines :— 
Willst du die Bliithe des friihen, die Friichte des spiiteren Jahres, 
Willst du was reizt und entziickt, willst du was sittigt und nihrt, 
Willst du den Himmel, die Erde, mit einem Namen begreifen, 
Nenn’ ich Sakuntala dich, und so ist alles gesagt. 
The publication of this play was followed after some years by the 
Prabodha Chandrodaya, “ the Rise of the Moon of Intellect,” trans- 
lated and published at Bombay by Dr. Taylor; and in 1827 Horace 
Hayman Wilson, afterwards Boden Professor at Oxford, brought 
out at Calcutta, in three volumes, the work now under notice. 
This was immediately translated into French by Langlois, and in 
1835 a new edition was published by Allen and Co. in London. 
These editions have satistied the public demand until the present 
time, when Messrs. Triibner have issued a reprint; copies of the 
work being rare, and difficult to procure. The work thus comes 
before the present generation almost as a new one, and there are 
but few among us to whom it is known, fewer still who are 


* Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit by Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, &c. &c. 2 vols. Third Edition. 
London: Triibner & Co, 1871. 
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‘acquainted with its merits. It contains complete translations of 
six dramas, and analytical accounts with specimens of twenty- 
three others. Some of these latter have since been translated into 
European languages by other hands. 

The drama of the Hindus is of native growth, and seems to 
have been developed by Hindu poets quite independently of foreign 
influence. It has little in common with the great masterpieces of 
Greek art; in fact, tragedy finds no place = its productions, 
Schlegel, to whom it was known only by the translation of 
Sakuntald, says that “it presents through its Oriental brilliancy of 
colouring so striking a resemblance on the whole to our romantic 
drama, that it might be suspected the love of Shakspeare had in- 
fluenced the translator, if other Orientalists had not borne testi- 
mony to the fidelity of his translation.” The judgment of this 
acute critic is fully confirmed by the contents of the volumes 
before us. They contain neither tragedy nor comedy, but pictures 
of life in which the serious and the amusing are pretty equally 
blended. Never exhibiting scenes of high and thrilling interest, 
never descending to farce, they belong to that class of writin 
which, for want of a more specific term, we are accustomed to call 
plays or dramas. 

Like every other species of Sanskrit literary composition, the 
dramatic art has been the subject of a rigid critical analysis, and 
the works which have been written upon it are very numerous. 
Many of them are still extant, and sume few of the more important 
have been printed. The subjects suitable to dramatic representa- 
tion are ye st the dramas, the scenes, the characters are classi- 
fied; and the various passions and sentiments are described and 
discriminated with the most searching and minute care. These 
treatises upon the drama have been the result of a study of the 
best specimens of the art. Fortunately they came into existence 
after it had reached its highest development, and when the Muse 
had long been silent. They are of themselves alone sufficient to 
paralyse and exterminate the art, to stifle all poetic inspiration, 
and to reduce every passion and sentiment to the dead level of an 
artificial system. 

The origin of the Hindu drama is lost in the ages of a fabulous 
antiquity ; but its invention is ascribed to those ancient saints and 
sages to whom the Hindus ascribe all that they revere and admire. 
Neither is it possible to assign any positive date to the plays which 
survive. The oldest of the dramatists is Kélidésa, whose period 
is enveloped in doubt and obscurity. A century or two before, or 
a century or two after the commencement of the Christian era, is the 
vague time to which the translator refers the composition of his 
three plays. His works contain many cumulative proofs that the 
cannot be assigned to any comparatively modern age. Bhavabhuti, 
who is held second in estimation, and who also produced three 
plays, seems to have lived about the eighth century a.v. The 
number of plays of which the translator gives the titles is about 
sixty, but several of these are known only by name. No doubt 
there were many of which no remnant has come down, as the 
number is small for such a voluminous literature as that of the 
Hindus. 

As might be expected, the plots of the plays are most frequent] 
drawn and represent episode pers, 
to the spectators. Some, however, derive their plots from history 
or from real life, and these are the most interesting to Europeans, 
Like the dramatic representations of Greece, they were per- 
formed only on great occasions of festivity, and as only one play 
was performed at each time, they are some of them very long. 
The first play in this collection contains ten acts of several 
scenes each, but the whole of it was probably got through at 
one sitting. The language of the plays is in the main 
Sanskrit, But it is intermingled more or less with a variety 
of Prakrits, these being dialectical offshoots from the clas- 
sical Sanskrit through which the modern languages of India 
have been developed. Demigods and kings, heroes and Brahmans, 

ak in Sanskrit and in verse of many varieties of metre. 
Token and the principal female characters employ a refined and 
musical Prikrit, and their Fem are frequently in verse. 
Inferior personages use coarser dialects, according to their stations 
and occupations. The translator starts a doubt as to whether these 
Prikrits were ever spoken, and inclines to the belief that they 
were artificial modifications of Sanskrit devised for peculiar 
branches of literature. One of his reasons is that the various 
Prakrits are now unintelligible in those countries from which they 
received their names ; but this reason, if admissible, would apply 
equally to the Langue d’Oc and the other old forms of the 
Romance languages. Another reason he advances is the fact that 
one of the most modern of the plays, written not more than three 
centuries ago, employs the Prakrits of the older dramas, and not 
the modern dialects of the time. He feels no difficulty about the 
Sanskrit part of the plays, although Sanskrit had long ceased to 
be a spoken language; but if it were possible to write in one dead 
language, there could be no insuperable difficulty in writing or 
imitating another. There can be no doubt, and indeed it is now 
all but universally admitted by those acquainted with the subject, 
that the Prakrits are the various dialects into which Sanskrit 
broke up; and that they bear much the same intermediate rela- 
tionship to Sanskrit and the modern languages of India as the 
Romance languages of the middle ages did to Latin and the 
modern languages of Italy, France, and Spain. The language of 
the plays being thus a mixture of Sanskrit and of its derivative 
dialects, they depict a time when the old classic tongue was intel- 
ligible to a portion at least of the audience, and presuppose a 


period when it was used as the vernacular. The use of Scotch 
and provincial dialects in our own plays, of country patois in the 
French, and still more the use of provincial dialects by Goldoni 
and others in Italian comedy, bear some relation to the use of 
Prikrit by the Hindu dramatists, but it is not identical. 
On the European stage the employment of country dialects is 
occasional and pertinent to special characters, but with the Hindus 
it is invariable, and the inferior personages always speak their own 
appropriate Prakrit. This is clearly artificial, and would seem to 
indicate that the extant plays are not the earliest of the school. 
On our stage the gentleman’s gentleman is frequently a French- 
man, the horse-dealer a Yorkshireman, and the gardener a Scotch- 
man. So the older Hindu playwrights, for real or fanciful reasons, 
having represented certain characters as natives of particular coun- 
tries, and — their special dialects, a people so prone to 
imitation and so bound by precedent as the Hindus may have 
fallen into the error of converting that which was at first a special 
or accidental peculiarity into a regular and invariable practice. 

It does not appear, nor is it likely, that the Hindus had any 
special theatres. A large room or a temporary building erected 
for the occasion, and furnished with a stage and a curtain, seems 
to have been all that was deemed necessary. As to scenic appa- 
ratus we know nothing, but the stage directions imply some 
alteration of the stage arrangements, some suggestive management 
of the curtain, or the exercise of a t deal of imagination on the 
part of the spectators. The question of “the unities,” that bone 
of contention among European dramatists, finds no place in the art 
of the Hindus; the writers and critics have verged upon it, but 
have never actually realized it. The unity of place was unnoticed, 
because “ where everything was left to the imagination, one site 
was as easily conceivable as another.” The unity of time is set 
aside by allowing the time required by the ws to elapse 
between the acts. The great latitude thus afforded is greatly 
restricted in practice. ‘One course of the sun” is said to be the 
greatest legitimate interval between the acts, but in one play a 
period of twelve years is supposed to pass. 

The first play in the collection is the and, on the 
whole, the most interesting, though it is not the production of 
either of the two great dramatists. Its authorship is attributed 
to aking named Sudraka. The date of this monarch’s reign is 
unknown, but the prominence which the play gives to professors 
of the Buddhist religion shows that the plot must be laid in the 
earliest centuries of our era, perhaps considerably earlier. The 
name of the play, Mrichchhakati, is rather a formidable one to 
European eyes. It means simply “Toy-cart,” and has been 
adopted because the little cart of a child is made to play an im- 
portant in the working of the plot. The interest of the piece 
centres in a Brahman and the object of his affections, but the inci- 
dents are set in a framework of history, and a political revolution 
brings about a happy dénowement. One most remarkable circum- 
stance in the play is the fact of the heroine being a courtesan; and 
there is no possibility of explaining away or softening down the 
fact, for her profession is apiiel: on by one of the 
characters, in terms too plain to admit of any palliation. 
Notwithstanding this she is portrayed as a model of gentleness 
and devotion; the Brahman’s love for her excites no observation 
from his family, no jealousy from his wife, and when, in the end, 
she is joined by an inferior kind of marriage to the object of her 
love, the real and superior wife receives her gently, though some- 
what coldly, and addresses her as “ sister.” The translator com- 
pares her to the hetzra of old Greece, and thinks that the defective 
education of the virtuous had driven men in search of women of 
intelligence and accomplishments to share with them in their 
intellectual as well as in their voluptuous enjoyments. Whatever 
were the cause, the picture, if a true one, gives a most unfavour~ 
able impression of Hindu society. There seems, however, reason 
to suppose that the author was perhaps driven to adopt such a 
heroine by the exigencies of his plot rather than from choice. 
Married women frequently appear on the stage. In the mytho- 
logical dramas the heroines are nymphs free from the restraints 
of ordinary mortals. But in not one of the plays is an unmarried 
girl of good station allowed to appear. The repugnance of the 
Hindus to the appearance of unmarried girls in public seems to 
have extended to the public representation of them. Where, then, 
was the author to find a damsel of sufficient grace and accomplish- 
ments? The nymphs of Paradise were not available; widows, 
however charming, were not marriageable, and girls of humble 
position could only have obtained the requisite by educa- 
tion for the frail sisterhood. Taken at the best, however, the 
representation of such a character, with the attendant circum- 
stances, shows a laxity of morals and a familiarity with impure 
life which are very remarkable. 

Chérudatta, the hero of the play, is a Brahman of good repute, 
reduced to poverty by his,munificence. He and Vasantasena, the 
courtesan, having met in the gardens of a temple, have conceived 
a mutual passion. The King’s brother-in-law, Samsthinaka, 
whom we will for shortness call the Prince, a stupid, frivolous, 
and malicious character, has also become enamo of her, Jea- 
lous of Charudatta, and eager in the pursuit of his passion, he 
endeavours by every means in his power to gain possession of 
Vasantaseni. The Brahman has a kind friend and companion 
named Maitreya, and the libertine has a follower and parasite 
called the Vita. These serve as foils to bring out the traits of 
the more important characters, besides rm gs beg some degree the 
working of the plot. Chérudatta, feeling the ills that poverty 
brings with it more than the thing itself, and lamenting it espe- 
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-~ unt of his beloved, th forth his feelings to 
0 , thus pours 


Alas it does embitter poverty— 

That then our friends grow deaf to our desires, 
And lend a keener anguish to our sorrows. : 
The poor man’s truth is scorned ; the tender light 
Of each mild virtue languishes ; suspicion 
Stamps him the perpetrator of each crime 

That others are the authors of; no man seeks 

To form acquaintance with him, nor exchange 
Familiar greeting or respectful courtesy. 

If e’er he find a place in rich men’s dwellings 

At solemn festivals, the wealthier guests 

Survey him with disdainful wonder ; and 
Whene’er by chance he meets upon the road 

With state and wealth, he into a corner, 
Ashamed of his scant covering, till they pass, 
Rejoicing to be overlooked. Believe me, 

He who incurs the guilt of poverty 

Adds a sixth sin to those we term most heinous. 
In truth, I mourn e’en poverty for thee 

Whose cherished dwelling is this wasting frame, 
And oft I sadly wonder what asylum 

When this shall be no more shall then receive thee. 


‘While Chirudatta is thus an his indigence, Vasantasené is 
walking out with her confidante. She meets with the Prince and 
his companion, and, being hard pressed, she discovers that the 
house of Charudatta is by and runs into it for refuge. She 
then induces Charudatta to take charge of her jewels upon the 
pretence that these were the object of her pursuers, and he, leaving 
them in the care of his friend Maitreya, accompanies Vasantasena 
home to protect her. The next act introduces a of gamblers, 
the vice of gaming being one to which the old Hindus were greatly 
addicted. A poor wretch having lost more than his all is pur- 
sued by the keeper of the gaming-house, who endeavours to 
extort the stake which he is unable to pay. A quarrel and a 
-scufile ensues, but the stake is paid eee near whose 
dwelling the disturbance takes A he ruined gambler whom 
she has rescued resolves to become a Buddhist mendicant. In 
the third act thieves break into Charudatta’s house and carry off 
Vasantasena’s jewels. Unable to make good the loss otherwise, 
Charudatta accepts his wife’s offer of her own jewels to be given 
instead of those stulen. His friend remonstrates against his being 
responsible, but Charudatta says :— 
; Not so; to me, confiding in my care 

And honesty, the casket was entrusted ; 

And for that faith which cannot be o’ervalued 

A price of high amount must be repaid. 

- 
I am not poor I tell thee, but retain 
‘Treasures I prize beyond whate’er is lost. 


The fourth act shows us the thief carrying the stolen jewels to 
the house of Vasantasend, in order to purchase the liberty of one 
of her attendants with whom he is in love. He is no mere vulgar 
thief, but one who soliloquizes over his fear of discovery in 
eloquent terms, and declares that— 

guilty conscience makes me fear, for man 
Is ever frightened by his own offences. 
He is able also to rail against the fickleness of woman in good set 
. The ocean waves 
Are less unsteady, and the varying tints 
Of eve less fleeting than a woman’s fondness, 
Wealth is her aim ; as soon as man is drained 
Of all his goods, like a squeezed colour bag, 
+ She casts him off. 
He obtains the liberty of his fair one, and Vasantasend recovers 
her jewels. Immediately afterwards Charudatta’s friend arrives 
to present the wile’s jewels instead of those which had been 
stolen. The lady takes the jewels and sends word to Charudatta 
that she will call upon him in the evening. In this act we have the 
first intimation of political troubles. The tyrannical King impri- 
sons a peasant who has been prophetically indicated as his succes- 
sor. The thief is a friend of the prisoner, and he resolves to raise 
his adherents and rescue him. The scene of the fifth act is laid in 
Chirudatta’s garden, when all nature gives signs of the approach 
of the rainy season. This is a topic dear to all Hindu poets. 
Charudatta descants upon it, and as Vasantasend approaches with 
a friend, they also indulge in florid descriptions of its various mo 
There is some oy: and a few very fine lines in their speeches, 
but much of the effect must be lost to a general reader from the 
similes being unfamilar and many of the allusions not readily in- 
telligible, The lovers meet, and the lady asks the value of the 
snilieos he sent her, pretending to have lost it at play. She 
offers him in lieu thereof her own jewels, and the matter is then 
explained. The sixth act opens at Charudatta’s house, where 
Vasantasena has rested for the A ow He is gone to a public gar- 
den. The lady restores the wife’s necklace, and fills the toy- 
cart of Chéarudatta’s little son with her jewels. The plot 
now thickens. Vasantasend is waiting for her carriage, when the 
Prince’s carriage comes up, and a stoppage occurring, she by mis- 
take gets into it. When her vehicle arrives, the aspirant to the 
throne, who has escaped from prison, enters it to facilitate his 
esca) He is discovered, but the captain of the watch sides with 
him, and both carriages are driven to the public garden to which 
Charudatta had previously repaired. The seventh act contains 
only one scene, in which Charudatta meets the pretender in the 
garden and espouses his cause. The eighth act passes in the public 
garden, The ist mendicant is first discovered singing a 


hymn. Next come the Prince and his companion, the former of 
whom falls foul of the mendicant. The carriage with Vasan 
sen then arrives, and the Prince presses his advances, beginni 
with abject suing, and continuing with brutality. He urges his 
confidant to kill her, but the companion of his pleasures recoils 
from the deed; and when the Prince derides him, asking, “Who 
shall see you?” He replies :— 

All nature—the surrounding realms of space ; 

The genii of these groves, the moon, the sun, 

The winds, the vault of heaven, the firm set earth, 

Hell’s awful ruler, and the conscious soul ; 

These all bear witness to the good or ill 

‘That men perform ; and these will see the deed 
He retires, and the Prince foiled in his purpose, strangies Vasan- 
tasendé with his own hands. After a while the confidant ret 
and when the Prince points out to him jthe dead body, he rejects 
his service, and spurns “to hold communion with a woman’s mur- 
derer.”” The Prince covers the body with leaves, and i a 
Again the Buddhist mendicant appears, and discovering Vasan- 
tasend, restores her to consciousness. In the ninth act we have 
a court of justice where the Prince appears, and makes known the 
murder, insinuating that the deed has been committed for the 
sake of the victim’s jewels. Circumstances all point against 
Charudatta; and when the jewels which Vasantasena had placed 
in his boy’s toy-cart are discovered, he is condemned to death. In 
the last act Charudatta is led out to execution, and an affecting 
scene occurs between him and his child. His wife prepares to 
burn herself. The Prince’s coachman who had driven Vasantasené 
to the garden now comes forward and charges his master with the 
murder. After him comes the mendicant with the resuscitated 
lady. A great commotion is heard, and a new arrival announces 
the death of the King and the success of his rival, who in gratitude 
gives Charudatta an estate. The mob now call for the death of 
the King’s villanous relation, and he suffers some rough 
He is marked for execution, but implores mercy from Charudatta, 
who has the magnanimity to say, “ Loose him, and let him go.” 
No further hindrance remains to the marriage of the lovers, and 
the bridegroom’s wife welcomes her husband’s new spouse as 
“ happy sister.” The whole closes as usual with a vanddleteny 
speech delivered by the chief performer :— 

Since all my foes 

Are now destroyed, save one poor wretch released, 

To learn repentance for his former faults ; 

Since my fair fame again is clear, and this 

Dear girl, my wife, and all I cherish most, 

Are mine once more, I have no further suit 

That asks for your indulgence, and no wish 

That is not gratified. Fate views the world 

A scene of mutual and perpetual struggle, 

And sports with life as if it were the wheel 

That draws the limpid waters from the well. 

For some are raised to affluence, some depressed 

In want, and some are borne awhile aloft, 

And some hurled down to wretchedness and woe. 

Then let us all thus limit our desires ; 

Full-uddered be the kine ; the soil be fertile ; 

May copious showers descend, and balmy gales 

Breathe health and happiness on all mankind; 

From pain be every living creature free, 

And reverence on the pious Brahman wait; 

And may all monarchs, prosperous and just, 

Humble their foes and guard the world in peace. 


NAPOLEON III.* 


HERE are several very obvious reasons why a Life of 

Napoleon IIT. cannot yet be written. In the first place, he ig 
still alive, and there is no saying what part he may yet play in 
the affairs of France and Europe. Low as his fortunes now seem 
to be, and —— as his cause is in France, it would be rash 
to assume that he has subsided permanently into the humdrum 
repose of private life. In the next place, the materials for a 
truthful and complete narrative of his career down to the present 
time are not at hand. Of course much more is known about him 
than about an ordinary mortal or even about an ordinary king; 
but facts and fiction, loose gossip and authentic statements, are 
so closely blended that it is difficult, if not impossible, to separate 
them, and to pick out the truth on every occasion from the rub- 
bish heap of scandal and falsehood. Mr. Haswell, in compiling 
the present work, had no other sources of information open to him 
than the files of the newspapers and the current literature of the 
day, and we cannot compliment him either on his industry or dis- 
crimination in using such common materials as lay before him. 
He has nothing to tell us which was not well known before, 
but it is not on that account that we have any fault to find with 
his book. It is useful to have even familiar circumstances brought 
from time to time into a focus, so that we may be reminded of 
their relation and sequence. There is a revolution and a change 
of government in France every twenty years or thereabouts, and 
as one of these periods has just terminated, it is worth while to 
look back at it and observe the general course of events which 
distinguished it. As the ex-Emperor was during this period the 
chief figure on the scene, a sketch of his life, otlered merely as a 
digest of newspaper history and without any pretensions to be 


* The Man of his Time. Part I. The Story of the Life of Napoleon ITI. 
By James M. Haswell. Part Il. The Same Story as told by Popular 
Caricaturists of the Last Thirty Years. London: John Camden Hotten. 
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considered historical in a higher sense, would have eee 
and acceptable. Mr. Haswell’s history, however, is a slipshod, 
unctory performance. It is written in a strain of turgid 
bast, varied by more offensive of vulgar familiarity. 
He attributes to Louis Philippe “ the turpitude of a King, who 
really was as much a usurper of his throne as Bonaparte had been, 
but who, unlike the latter, had used his power for glutting him- 
self and his vulture-like race to the impoverishment of the 
y.” Elsewhere we read of “ of journals usually 
staid and sententious, bursting all over into wrinkles of type- 
laughter,” and “ ingenious artists catching the risible itch.” It is 
yemarked of Count Bismark that he “ actually considers him- 
self a Christian, though, of course, few will allow his claims 
in that respect.” For Napoleon III. Mr. Haswell cherishes an 
intense but rather incoherent admiration. One of his most 
wonderful achievements, in the eyes of his biographer, is that, 
“considering his’ nationality,” he can ride a horse without being 
jerked off. He describes with much enthusiasm Louis Napoleon’s 
congenial intimacy with “that most agreeable society which 
is constituted of the upper ten of Turf circles.” He does not 
wonder that the Prince should have been charmed by “ the coach- 
loads of female loveliness these gay swells carried about with 
them—perfect models of English beauty, the flowers of creation, 
attired with superlative elegance!” Mr. Haswell regrets to say 
that he has looked in vain “for evidence to refute, to some extent 
at least, the charges brought against his moral character at this 
period.” Yet genius soared above misfortune and disgrace. “As 
a kite-flyer,” we are assured, “ Louis Napoleon had in those days 
few equals. His usual representation in working the oracle 
was that he was entitled to a large estate of his mother’s in 
France.” In describing the relations between the Prince Presi- 
dent and the Assembly previously to the Coup d’état, Mr. Haswell 
can hit on no more elegant and appropriate analogy than that of 
an honest butler who bullies the footman for giving himself airs. 
Mr. Haswell naturally finds it convenient for his theory of the 
Imperial character and policy to pass lightly over the incidents 
which accompanied the Coup d'état. Considering the abhorrence 
and indignation which it excited in this country at the time, it is 
i to observe the equanimity and even satisfaction with 
which many Englishmen have since come to regard that event. It 
is quite true that in one sense a coup d'état was then inevitable, 
and that every party was prepared for one, for the simple reason 
that the Constitution was univ y condemned as impracticable, 
and there was no constitutional way of amending it. It may be 
fairly argued that Louis Napoleon had to choose whether he 
would be the leader or the victim of a violent and illegal move- 
ment. It is likely enough that if he had not been beforehand with 
his opponents and locked them up in good time, they would have 
turned the key on him, or perhaps driven him again into exile. 
In other words, it was only a question who should be first, and for 
whose profit a coup d'état should be accomplished. And if it had 
been confined to the momentary arrest of M. Thiers, General 


Cavai and the recalcitrant Deputies, the measure would 
have been comparatively excusable, if not strictly justifiable. It 


was not the Coup @état in itself, so much as the atrocities 
which attended it, that marked the origin of the Second Em- 

ire with infamy, and excited a deep and enduring repugnance 
which the Emperor was never able to overcome. “I was a 
student at the time,” said poor Prevost Paradol, long afterwards, 
“and many events and reflections have since passed over me; and 
yet if I dwell on it for a moment, I am sure to feel my cheeks 
flushing with shame and my eyes filling with tears.” That 
eminent statesmen should have been subjected to indignities, 
aud a number of legislators locked up in Mazas, are small 
things compared with the deliberate, calculated massacre of peace- 
ful citizens in the streets, and the deportation of thousands with- 
out warning or trial to Cayenne; so that men were seen one day 
and gone the next, and never heard of afterwards; snatched from 
their shops or offices, perhaps from their beds, in the dead of night, 
and despatched without another word to a distant and pestilential 
settlement. When the bitter and unrelenting hatred of Paris to 
the oy is mentioned, these things should be remembered. 
One might read of them in a —— and forget them, or at 
least after a time think lightly of them; but in Paris there were 
few families who did not have the merciless brutalities of the 
Coup @état brought home to them in the persons of friends and 
acquaintances in a way which it was impossible to forget. That 
there should have been a duel was what everybody was prepared 
for, but this was an assassination of the most savage and perfidious 
kind. There is another omission in Mr. Haswell’s records which 
is perhaps equally important. He says little or nothing of Napo- 
leon’s associates; but no history of the Second Empire can be 
complete or even intelligible that does not include some account 
of the men by whom the Emperor was surrounded, and who did 
his work, and made him too often do theirs. The evidence is 
not forthcoming to enable us to discriminate exactly between 
the chief and the instruments he used, but it is impossible 


to doubt that they exercised a demoralizing and baneful influ- 
ence on his career. They were for the most part military 
or political adventurers whose appetite for wealth and luxury 


been sharpened by previous vicissitudes, while they were 
not restrained from indulging it by any apprehensions of loss 
of character. They suddenly found that they had come in for a 
good thing, and were determined to make the most of it. The 
scandalous expedients by which they kept themselves in funds, the 
traflic_in State contracts, subventions, and concessions, the stock- 


shaped aspect of his head. But Louis Napoleon’s 


jobbing and other speculations, were the natural and inevitable 
counterpart of the extravagant and dissolute course of life of which 
they set the fashion. It was the misfortune ofthe Emperor, perhaps 
we should say a fatality arising from the origin of his power, that 
he found it impossible, with some rare exceptions, to obtain the 
services of reputable statesmen. Men of station and character, 
even when favourable to his policy and not prepossessed against 
himself, resolutely held aloof from him; and the reason is, no 
doubt, to be found in the kind of men who, from early associa- 
tions and the peculiar services they had rendered, the inner 
circle of his Court and blocked the confidential avenues to the 
Imperial closet. 

he second part of the “story” helps to atone for the defects of 
the first. The idea of illustrating the narrative by satirical 
sketches is a good one. It shows us the two sides of the medal. 
Mr. Haswell, as we have seen, is disposed to be es 
and the caricatures supply another view of the subject. They 
not only enliven the narrative, but help to preserve the balance of 
historical truth. Caricatures, as a rule, convey the popular im- 
pressions of the hour, and though these are often very unjust, 
and must be accepted with a certain amount of qualification, the 
truth being then only partially known, and probably coloured and 
distorted by the medium of passion through which it is seen, 
they throw a great deal of light on characters and events. But 
though the idea is a good one, we are not altogether satisfied with 
the manner in which it has been carried out. Hither the collec- 
tion of caricatures which Mr. Hotten had at his disposal must 
have been extremely limited, or he made his choice hurriedly and 
without discrimination. Most of the illustrations are of English 
origin and of indifferent quality. There are comparatively few 
French caricatures, though these would of course have been 
especially interesting and valuable, and the pictorial satire of Ger- 
many is represented only by one or two rather stupid squibs from 
Kladderdatsch. Tt is quite true that al caricatures of Napo- 
leon were strictly forbidden as soon as he came into power; buteven 
after 1850 there were plenty of French caricatures to choose from 
which would have suited Mr. Hotten’s purpose, though they were 
not of a direct personalkind. The staple of the jokes against the 
Emperor is, of course, his absurd imitation of his uncle. We find 
him driving into Paris on his return in 1848, in a big cocked hat 
drawn by a high-stepping eagle. His address to the people is 
parodied by a large placard on which are depicted the traditional 


t, jackboots, cocked hat, and telescope of the “ Little 
orporal,” inscribed “ Principles —- by Louis Napoleon.” 
His marked dissimilarity in face and figure to the Napoleonic type 


rendered the part he was playing more difficult and ludicrous, and 
was in fact one cause of his failure at Strasburg; when the sol- 
diers came to look at him and found ‘that he bore no trace of 
resemblance to their hero, they were ready at once to join in 
the cry which was raised that he was an impostor and not 
a Bonaparte at all. Afterwards, when he became i 
and was nearing the throne, so that the soldiers had 
occasionally to shout “ Vive l’Empereur! ” Charivari had a picture 
of a veteran from the Invalides, gazing through his glasses at the 
Prince President, and exclaiming, in amazement at his appear- 
ance, “ Ah! and that is om peed Those rascals of English, 
how they have changed him!” Another tempting subject for 
satire was of of cham- 
e served out to the troo at right,’ an indignant 
“has he to with way tale? meddle 
with his business of President?” The soldiers took a more con- 
ciliatory view of the matter. “We can always drink,” they said ; 
“it does not pledge us to anything ” ; and the President is shown 
quickly filling up their glasses to be beforehand with the Bour- 
bons, who are hurrying forward with hampers of Bordeaux, while 
M. Thiers pants under a load of “vins d’Orléans.” The popu- 
larity of the Emperor as our ally in the Crimean War has to a 
great extent eflaced the recollection of the hostility and distrust 
with which he was regarded a year or two before. Mr. Tenniel 
Sane the latter feeling very forcibly in his picture of “A 
rummagem Bonaparte out for a Ride,” arrayed in the 
rere uniform uncle, with death’s head and cross- 
nes for decoration on his breast, a drippmg sword, a champ: 
bottle in his holster, and a dark face, 
galloping across the bodies of peaceful citizens to the 
of the cliff, over which the signpost points the way “To 
Glory.” In another sketch we have the Emperor as a 
tattered fugitive, once more seeking an asylum on our shore, 
which John Bull pretends to refuse, quoting against him his own 
about the admission of foreign refugees to England. In 
1855 [entente cordiale—or “ ancient cordial” as our tars called it 
when they went to Cherbourg—had been established, and the same 
artist shows us a pleasant family party, the Empress caressing the 
British lion, our Queen fondling the eagle on its perch, while 
Prince Albert and the Emperor mingle the smoke of their cigars 
in the background. By this time the Emperor has lost the villanous 
cast of countenance which formerly distinguished him, and acquired 
a sleek good-looking air. His looks, in fact, varied with his 
policy, and he is said to have himself remarked that he could always 
measure his popularity in this country by the size of his nose m 
Punch’scartoons. Imitating Talleyrand’s phrase, theex-Emperor ma: 
certainly claim the distinction of having been the best caricat 
man in Europe. In France it has always been held that ridicule 
was fatal to a public man. The fall of Louis Philippe has been 
attributed to the wag who first discovered the grotesque pear- 
and 
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have been the subject of much more bitter and merciless sarcasm 
without apparently doing him much harm. It argues consider- 
able force of character on his part that his authority should have 
survived so much personal ridicule and such absurd associations. 


BASTIAN ON SPONTANEOUS GENERATION.* 


bape controversy as to the origin of the lowest forms of life 
which grew out of Professor Huxley’s Address to the British 
Association now nearly a year ago shows no sign of abate- 
ment. The remarkable little book now before us is, as we 
are told by an announcement on the fly-leaf, only the prelude to a 
larger work also by Dr. Bastian, which is shortly to appear under 
the title, The Beginnings of Life; and whatever the ultimate ver- 
dict of science may be on the vexed question of the possibility of 
what is called spontaneous generation, the controversy will cer- 
tainly not languish either for want of — or of arguments 
upon them. It was perhaps inevitable, but it is unfortunate, that 
upon a question the experimental investigation of which is not 
half worked out, scientific men should have become so much 
divided as they are into schools or sects. A genuine disciple of 
the school of j are looks upon any suggestion that life can be 
evolved out of non-living matter as an insult to the name of his 
master; and, indeed, with something of the same feeling with 
which an Inquisitor used to regard a heretic. On the other hand, 
the faithful believers in spontaneous generation scarcely disguise 
their contempt for the infidels who see nothing but dubious facts 
in their choicest experiments. Beyond the two opposing sects 
there is a third party, gradually becoming more numerous, of those 
who do not pretend to decide questions of fact by @ priori theories 
or vague analogies, and who are quite content to disbelieve in spon- 
taneously developed creatures until they are shown to exist, and 
equally prepared to welcome them into the world as soon as they 
may have given satisfactory proof of their presence among us. 

Dr. Bastian’s book is an attempt to give this proof, and espe- 
cially to displace the overstrained inferences which have been 
drawn from Pasteur’s remarkable negative results. The broad 
result of Pasteur’s beautiful experiments is rang A this—You 
may take fluids eminently ca able of supplying the materials 
for living organisms, you may kill all developed and embryonic 
life within them by sufficient heat, and then expose them freely 
to the air, when in a short time they will teem with life. 
You may take the same fluids, subject them to the same heat, 
and allow no air to approach them from which all floating 

ticles have not been filtered out either by plugs of wool or by 

eposit in the angles of a bent tube, and under theSe conditions 
life will not appear. 

These experiments, though they did not establish the wide 
generalization that life could never be evolved in a boiled fluid 
without the presence of unfiltered air, proved beyond all question 
that the air does contain a floating something which is capable of 
causing life to manifest itself in fluids which, without that special 
stimulus, would not exhibit a trace of vitality. What this float- 
ing something was, Pasteur’s experiments did not, and could not, 
prove. But it was easy to conjecture. It must, said Pasteur, be the 
germs of the bacteria, fungi, and otheranimal and vegetable organisms 
which show themselves in the fluid. Not so, said Liebig ; it may be 
merely dead organic matter which acts as a ferment upon the fluid. 
Pasteur’s guess was, as a working hypothesis, by far the most 
plausible guess that could be made on the facts which he had 
observed. But it involved two assumptions—first, that bacteria 
and such like creatures have germs; and next, that life would 
never show itself in any fluid from which such germs had been 
excluded. The first assumption never has been proved or abso- 
lutely disproved, and seeing that the germs, if they existed, would 
defy the most powerful microscopes, it is not very easy to settle 
the question by direct In the case of is 
no very 8 reason for imagining a germ process of reproduc- 
tion, Deateee ease ordinary ae of increase is known to be by 
fissure. There might undoubtedly be germs also, but at pre- 
sent such creatures are purely hypothetical. The second as- 
sumption seemed to be borne out by Pasteur’s experiments, and 
Dr. ian’s results are so far confirmatory that, when he used 
the same fluids as Pasteur, he found them generally sterile 
when exposed to filtered air. What he found when other 
fluids were used, and even with similar fluids, if the air, in- 
stead of being filtered, was wholly removed, we shall describe 
presently ; but apart from this positive evidence, it is obvious 
that the negative results obtained by Pasteur with certain fluids 
under certain conditions are not necessarily universally true. 
Pasteur’s conjecture, however, has become the faith of his 
followers, and with them it is rank blasphemy to doubt that the 
stimulating particles which do so often encourage the appearance 
of life are veritable = of the lower organisms which make 
their appearance in fluids exposed to the air. To add to such 
doubts the belief that life may under some circumstances spring up 
without the presence of germs, and after the air has been not only 
filtered but excluded, is of course an aggravation of the heresy. 

The experiments detailed in Dr. Bastian’s book were arranged 
expressly to test the soundness of these two assumptions of 
the advocates of the germ theory, and the results, while the 
thoroughly confirm Pasteur’s experiments, absolutely demolis' 
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the inferences which have been founded on them. One of 
Dr. Bastian’s typical experiments is this. He, like Pasteur, 
takes a fluid containing the organic elements; he boils it, and 
finds no trace of life remaining in it. To ascertain what the 
condition of this fluid is, he tests it in this way. He inocu- 
lates it with the minutest drop of water containing bacteria, and 
in a day or two they increase and multiply to such an extent 
as to make the whole fluid turbid with their presence. He takes 
the same fluid not inoculated, and exposesit to filtered air. As in 
Pasteur’s experiments, no life appears, and so far the inference 
would be that the only thing wanting was the germs which had 
been filtered out of the air. Again, he takes the same fluid, and 
exposes it ene inoculation) to unfiltered air, and straightway 
life is developed, just as Pasteur found it. But Dr. Bastian does 
not stop here. He tries yet one more experiment. He takes the 
same fluid, and neither inoculates it nor exposes it to air, whether 
filtered or unfiltered, but on the contrary places it in the most 
perfect vacuum that he can produce. Strangely enough, the result 
1s just the opposite of what the germ theorists would have pre- 
dicted. The same fluid which cannot be stimulated into life b 
the presence of unfiltered air is no sooner excluded from all ex- 
ternal contamination than it gradually yields to some life- 
developing power, and in due course of time is clouded 
throughout with swarms of bacteria. These are very remark- 
able results, though, like all experiments on such a subject, 
they need to be repeated and verified by independent observers 
before they can be accepted as conclusive. ‘They do, however, 
until displaced, both supplement Pasteur’s discoveries and refute 
the hasty inferences which have been drawn from them. Pasteur 
proved that the presence of air, with its floating particles, does 
stimulate the development of life. Bastian confirms this, but 
adds the significant fact that the removal of air altogether also 
acts asa similar stimulant, and that fluids which are protected 
from fermentation by the mere filtration out of the air of its float- 
ing particles are once more filled with life if this very filtered air 
is removed. 

It is quite impossible to accept these experiments and to hold 
to the germ theory. If mere filtration of the air is enough 
to stop the reproduction of life by removing the needful 
germs, it is quite clear that the additional process of 
removing the air as well as the floating particles cannot bring 
back the germs, and that some other reason must be found to 
account for the phenomena than the presence or absence of 
assumed germs. Pasteur’s conclusions involve the assumption 
(sound enough, no doubt) that the filtration of the air removed 
the particles, whether germs or not, which stimulated fermenta- 
tion and life. If mere filtration will do this, it follows that the 
entire removal of the air will do the same and more; and yet the 
very opposite result is produced. No germ theory will explain 
this. Dr. Bastian’s hypothesis is that fermentation may be 
encouraged in two ways; one by the presence of particles of dead 
organic matter, such as are plentiful in the air, whether the germ 
theory be true or false—and the other by diminution of pressure. 
Pasteur’s filtration removes one of these stimulants; tian’s 
vacuum restores the other. Hence it is that the exhausted tubes 
show life which the roughest filtration sutfices to ex- 
clude, and the inference is drawn that the evolution of life 
is a product of favourable conditions acting upon suitable 
materials, and often arises most freely where the removal of 
the air and the germs which it is supposed to contain 
has been most complete. A mere isolated experiment, showing 
that life will appear where the greatest pains have been taken 
to exclude all germs, can never be quite conclusive, as it is 
always possible to suggest the insufficiency of the precautions. 
But a differential experiment, where the same fluid is treated in 
the same way in all respects but one, and where it is found that 
the production of life is stopped just where your precautions for 
excluding contamination are of the roughest kind, and that life 
abounds where the most elaborate care is taken to remove all 
foreign particles whatever, is evidence of another kind altogether. 
And this is the sort of evidence which is now produced. If, on 
repetition of these observations, it is found, as a rule, that with 
certain fluids the activity which air filtration destroys is restored 
by the total removal of the air and all it contains, the germ 
theory is as good as dead. Those who maintain it have first 
to displace the remarkable results recorded in Dr. Bastian’s book. 
To do this will require solid work in going over the same 
ground. The dispute has passed the stage at which it can be 
oy of by merely casting doubt on adverse experiments. To 
call all observations subsequent to Pasteur’s dubious facts is rather 
to express an opinion than to prove a theory, and unless the op- 
ponents of spontaneous generation will take more trouble than 
this, they will be in danger of leaving the field in the undisputed, 
possession of their adversaries. 


TYERMAN’S LIFE OF WESLEY.* 


Now that we have come to take our leave of Mr. Tyerman, we 
are sorely pressed by a suspicion that we have been treating 
him much better than he deserves. The thoroughness with which 


* The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the 
Methodists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman, Author of “The Life and Times of 
Rev. S. Wesley, M.A.” (Father of the Revs. J. and C. Wesley). Vol. III. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 
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he does his work, and the painstaking diligence he has carried even 
into the subordinate parts of it, are qualities so rare and valuable 
that they won our prepossession on his behalf from the first. Add 
to this that the subject of his elaborate memoir is one who, with 
all his faults and extravagances, has made a deep and broad mark 
in the world—one who thought it a small matter to give up ease 
and competence, and all the charms and ornaments of cultivated 
life, if he might only win men over, in spite of themselves, to 
discern and pursue their true and lasting interests. John Wesley's, 
again, was a many-sided character, to which we were conscious 
that we should do scant justice if we looked at it only from our 
own point of view, content to regard him at a far distance, now 
asa religious enthusiast, carried away by the flood tide of his 

igious zeal, now as an able and wary politician, using the 
yenial infirmities of his people—their self-importance and their 
love of having something to do—as his instruments and his materials 
for building up an ecclesiastical society, which, after the lapse of 
more than a century, is only just beginning to show signs of decay. 
Hence the hearty welcome we accorded to Mr. Tyerman, who, as 
a minister of the Wesleyan body, would naturally form a differ- 
ent estimate of its Founder, a higher one indeed than a stranger 
could be expected to acquiesce in. If he utterly lacks the graces 
of Southey’s style, and the genial kindness of Southey’s heart, 
he has the priceless advantage of a thorough knowledge of 
the history and spirit of Methodism; his whole life as an 
itinerant preacher must have been educating him for the task he 
has undertaken in the full maturity, as it would seem, of years 
and experience. Yet, with all this to tell in his favour, we will 
not do the Wesleyan communion so grievous a wrong as to assume 
that he fairly represents its tone and temper towards those who 
think they may be geod Christians enough without taking out 
their quarterly ticket, or assenting to every proposition set forth 
as gospel in the poeeeins sermons of glorious John. It has been 
and is our good fortune to be acquainted with co-religionists and 
fellow-ministers of Mr. Tyerman who are in nowise behind the best 
of their non-Methodist brethren in exact scholarship, in extensive 
learning, in gentlemanlike feeling, in the large views and tolerant 
disposition engendered by ripe knowledge of mankind. If the 
Founder’s life had to be rewritten—and certainly all pevtne 
attempts from the pens of his followers were simply beneath 
criticism—it is lamentable that the work should not have fallen 
into the hands of some one who might have executed it with 
discretion and charitable forbearance. We should not then have 
been told that it was a foolish prejudice (p. 529) in Charles 
Wesley, the hymnologist, himself a clergyman and a devoted 
member of the Chureh of England, to direct that his mortal 
remains should be deposited in his parish churchyard, rather than 
under his brother’s meeting-house in the City Road; nor would 
John’s moving complaints, at the of eighty-five, against “the 
members” in his own native ae of Epworth, who refused to 
attend the church wherein “ the prayers were read with serious- 
ness and a plain, useful sermon preached,” even though by a 
curate who did not come up to their notions of a faithful priest, 
have been commented on by his biographer in terms like the 
following :— 

This is amusing. Here we find Wesley acknowledging that, in the very 

place where his father had been rector for nearly forty years, the Methodists 
had, ipso facto, separated from the Church, and that he, with all his in- 
fluence, had not sufficient power to hinder it. (P. 545.) 
This is amusing; so Mr. Tyerman is pleased to think. Unless we 
had read in a certain book of one who casteth firebrands and 
saith “ Am not I in sport?” we should have been at a loss to find 
what amusement could be extracted from the mortified and hum- 
bling confession of the venerable old man, who now began to 
see too clearly and too late the inevitable approach of a separa- 
tion for which his whole career had paved the way; a schism 
which he abhorred in his very soul, though he felt himself power- 
less to hinder it. 

But we will give over the hopeless task of teaching our author 
decent breeding or genial feeling for those who differ from him ; 
and since he is satisfied to limit his readers to a narrow and 
narrowing section of the English public, instead of appealing to 
the sympathies of all who love piety and disinterested goodness 
wheresoever they may be found, we will try to extract from his 
concluding volume, as from its predecessors, some of the whole- 
some lessons and interesting information it contains, without 
further oe his root of bitterness and polemical ill-will. 
Mr. Helps would have us note in almost every great career a period 
of culmination, to be followed by decadence, and ending in a clouded 
setting. It certainly cannot be said of John Wesley that his was 
an old age of regret; yet the portion of his long life described in 
this volume, and extending from his sixty-fifth year to his death 
at the ripe age of eighty-eight (1768-1791), is not that on which 
his friends can look back with very great pride or satisfaction. 
Overlooking for the moment his weary journeys, his pastoral 
labours, his incessant care of all the congregations, the patriarch’s 
cheerfulness was impaired, and much of his usefulness marred, by 
the earnest and hopeless struggle he had taken up and persevered 
in to the last — the plain and natural, the almost inevitable, 
consequences of his own acts and teaching. Domestic sorrows too, 
and those of the severest type, were daily adding their sting to his 
public anxieties. His unworthy wile, “originally a not too re- 
spectable servant girl, stole a number of Wesley's letters, and 
interpolated words, and misinterpreted spiritual expressions, so as 
to make the letters bear a bad construction. She read them to an 
elect party of Calvinists, and agreed to send them to the Morning 


Post for publication” (p. 233). We wish Mr. Tyerman would 
take less trouble to remind us that this base woman had been a 
servant girl. That condition of life isas favourable as some others 
for Samnagiog one’s duty towards God and man, and though it is 
most true that a person of such humble rank was very unsuitable 
to become the wife of a learned and eminent clergyman, yet the 
imprudence and the blame must be held to rest far more with 
husband who chose her than with herself. 

The Calvinists to whom she betrayed him were only one 
degree less hurtful to his reputation and his of mind. Wise 
and pious men do well to perplex themselves as little as possible 
with the questions, utterly insoluble by human intelligence, which 
relate to predestination and the Divine decrees. Sage theologi 
who persist in treading this forbidden ground do but bring their 
thoughts into the state of logical confusion which Bishop: 
Patrick describes as the result of his own puerile meditations: —“ 
remember well that, when I was alittle boy, I resolved, if that were 
true, I would never marry, because most, if not all, my children. 
might be damned.” As though his marriage were not as much a 
matter of absolute appointment as his children’s reprobation! 
Wesley, however, to his own cost, was not a man to allow so large 
a field of debate to remain uncultivated. Shrinking, with all 
the habitual reverence of a devout soul, from the horrible conclu- 
sions which Calvin and his partisans had derived from the ad- 
mitted truth of God’s foreknowledge, and resolved to see only one 
side of a complicated case, he soon found himself in collision— 
first, with his meek and generous compeer George Whitefield ; 
then, after a tardy reconciliation and his rival’s death, with a knot 
of zealots as resolute and mis ge as himself, who, in a cause 
which they believed to be good and true, lost all sense of charity, 
of moderation, of seemly reticence, almost of common decency. 
A large portion of Mr. Tyerman’s last volume is devoted to the 
revolting details of this miserable controversy. To our generation 
Rowland Hill is chiefly known as a preacher whose powerful 
exhortations to holiness were recommended to overflowing con- 
gregations by a fund of original humour, brusque and a little 
coarse no doubt, pe to some temperaments quite irresistible. In 
fact, the regularly ordained clergyman irregularly officiating at 
Surrey Chapel was to London sightseers sixty years since nearly what 
Mr. Spurgeon, the Baptist, is now in his neighbouring Tabernacle. 
It is grievous indeed to mark the part played out by Rowland and 
his brother Sir Richard Hill in their long persecution of Wesley. 
Among their allies was another clergyman, Augustus Toplady, now 
best remembered as the composer of a popuiar hymn, “ The Rock 
of Ages,” who edited a periodical which, by a species of un- 
conscious irony, he called the Gospel Magazine, to whose pages 
nothing came amiss which might disparage or degrade the Founder 
of Methodism. We would fain throw a veil over this whole 
business, dishonouring as it did whole years of the lifetime of 
persons who thought they were doing God service. Wesley, 
though not absolutely immaculate, and on at least one occasion 
gravely censurable (p. 82), bore himself on the whole with calm- 
ness and dignity. His rejoinder to a tract boasting the promising 
title of “ Imposture Detected,” and to a ribald poem, too pro- 
nounced for ears polite, called “ The Serpent and the Fox, or an 
Interview between Old Nick and Old John,” appears in his pub- 
lished journal :—“ 1777, June 26, I read the truly wonderful 
performance of Mr. Rowland Hill. I stood amazed! Compared 
to him Mr. Toplady himself is a very civil, fair-spoken gentleman. 
June 27. I wrote an answer to it; not rendering railing for 
railing (I have not so learned Christ), but speaking the truth in 
love” (p. 258). He manifestly looked forward, like Richard 
Hooker, to a time when three words spoken in love would be 
more comfortable for the memory to ted upon than all the sharp 
speeches keen wits had ever devised. 

But the misconduct of his wife and the taunts of his open 
enemies were but light burdens compared with the coldness which 
was springing up between himself and his dear brother Charles on 
the one hand, and, on the other, his increasing inability to control 
the policy of the Society which they two had called into being. His 
task became all the harder when to the infirmities of eighty-two 

ears was added the death of the saintly John Fletcher, vicar of 
adeley, whom he had designed as his successor, and who was in 
every way the most able man ever brought under Wesley’s in- 
fluence. Yet, though hard pressed by the importunity and 
thwarted by the ambition of his most active preachers, the brave 
old man never flinched to the last. “His dying manifesto,” as 
Mr. Tyerman rightly calls it, on separation from the English 
Church, dated about a year before his death, is as full and express 
as words can make it, Modern Methodists will do well to 
ponder it :— 

I never had any design of separating from the Church. I have no such 
design now. I do not believe the Methodists in general design it, when I 
am no more seen. I do, and will do, all that is in my power to prevent such 
an event. Nevertheless, in spite of al! that I can do, many of them will 
separate from it (although, I am apt to think, not one-half, perhaps not one- 
third of them). ‘These will be so bold and injudicious as to form a separate 
ag y, Which, consequently, will dwindle into a dull, dry, separate party. 

n flat opposition to these, I declare once more, that I live and die a member 
of the Church of England; and that none who regard my judgment or 
advice will ever separate from it. (P. 634.) 


ie like these have done their good work in the Methodist 
Society by keeping up in the minds of its best private members a 
reverence and attachment for their mother Church, on which, as 
was recently seen at Bradford and elsewhere, she may hopefully 
count, we will not say confidently rest, in time of need. On its 

ers they were utterly thrown away. It was rather strong 
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meat for his itinerants, whom he had withdrawn from ordinary 
callings to be ministers devoted wholly to spiritual things, when 
addressed in the lan of his sermon at Cork, published b: 
himself im 1790, yet not included in the Conference (or authorised 
edition of his collected works :— 

God has commissioned you to call sinners to repentance ; but it does by 
no means follow from thence that ye are commissioned to baptize, or to 
administer the Lord’s supper. Ye never dreamt of this for ten or twenty 
years after ye began to preach. Ye did not then, like Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, seek the priesthood also. Ye knew “No man taketh this honour 
to himself, but he that was called of God, as was Aaron.” O contain 

urselves within your own bounds. Be content with preaching the Gospel. 
Do the work of evangelists. I earnestly advise you, abide in your own 
place ; keep your own station. . . BeChurch of England men still [p. 635]. 
- - « 1 dare not separate from the Church [he adds]. 1 believe it would be 
a sin so to do (p. 636). 

It is not wonderful that men of whom all had come to feel their 
own importance, and not a few perhaps had been the instruments 
of real spiritual good, were little moved by exhortations of this 
kind. “Their heads had not been touched by a bishop’s fingers” 
(we borrow Mr. Tyerman’s elegant and becoming phrase, p. 222), 
but, “being called of God,” were in their own estimation 
“as much ministers of Christ, and as much entitled to administer 
the sacraments of the Church, without the impositionof . . . 
hands, as with it” (p. 448). Of course, to assume that 
they were so “called” is in argument to beg the whole 
question; but we are all poor logicians where our feel- 
ings and our interests are deeply concerned; and we must 
rather lament than marvel that men like Thomas Olivers (the 
“Cobbler Tom” of the virulent Toplady), and others whom he 
had rescued from the dregs of vice and poverty, should be more 
ready to embrace notions which placed them at the head of a 
flourishing sect than such as relegated them to their primitive 
obscurity. At all events, a connexion with the Church which for 

ears had been but formal ceased immediately with John Wesley’s 
life. The Methodist Services were from that time forth held 
avowedly during Church hours; the book of Common Prayer, where- 
soever its use was retained (as it is at the City Road and a few other 
places to this day), was publicly read by laymen or ministers indis- 
criminately ; the sacraments were administered by persons who 
had no claim to episcopal ordination ; although a small, and we 
should suppose a decreasing, number of old Methodists still bring 
their chil to the parish Church for baptism, and are occasional 
communicants at the Holy Table. While we should not care to 
press hardly upon the Founder because his association has dege- 
nerated into a condition which he earnestly deprecated, we cannot 
help giving much weight to the testimony of Alexander Knox, 
who oor him well, and who states it as his belief that, “if at 
any time after the formation of his Society he had been reduced 
to the alternative of being expelled from the Church or of relin- 

uishing his system, he would have suffered the former, rather 
) resolve upon the latter; simply because he conceived that 
the spiritual benefits conferred on individuals, by means of his 
Society, were too deep and too extensive to allow that he should 
abandon it.” Not that he loved the Church less, but that he loved 
Methodism more. 

We indicated in a previous article the main cause, not in the 
least discreditable to him, why Wesley was the most prolific 
author of an age which produced Johnson and Burke. Of his 
compilations, his abridgments, and original works, we suppose it 
may be said 

Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura. 


Few rose to excellence, none sunk so low as to deserve actual con- 
tempt. But though so great a bookmaker and a bookseller, he did not 
much press on others the value of reading. “ Beware you be not 
swallowed up in books,” he “An ounce of love is worth a 
pound of knowledge.” Yet his journals contain many keen criti- 
cisms on the works which he made his companions in travel. Gra 
the poet he judged to be “ sharp, sensible, and ingenious, but proud, 
morose, envious, passionate, and resentful,” which is not precisely the 

inion we should have formed from his published ondence. 

utler’s he had sense enough to value as he ought, but 
suggests, “I doubt it is too hard for most of those for whom it is 
chiefly intended”; adding, in his terse and epigrammatic way, 
“ Freethinkers, so called, are seldom close thinkers.” 

And here we bid farewell to this remarkable man. We have 
not striven to conceal his frailties or to extenuate his faults. He 
was probably a negligent husband, a cold and cautious friend. 
Though not destitute of profound emotion, it was not easily stirred 
up in the recesses of his strictly disciplined mind. He loved 
power, and he clung firmly to it; but while he brooked no con- 
tradiction, he knew how to appreciate and acknowledge faithful 
service. His two ruling motives were a sense of duty and an in- 
tense love for souls; and to these he —wT gave up his all, his 
every faculty of mind and body. Never before perhaps has a long 

i been so fruitful of happy results; and in thankful recol- 
lection of them, we try to forget the errors which, against his incli- 
nation, yet almost of necessity, commenced and perpetuated a 
formidable schism from the Church he would fain have regenerated. 


One who has no sympathy with his peculiar notions, who rejects 
his 3 about sensible and instantaneous conversion as essen- 


tial to salvation, and views with icion his counsels of perfec- 
tion, my tage speak and think of him asthe Roman Catholic priest 
did of th best of our Irish Bishops—“O sit anima mea cum 


SQUIRE ARDEN.* 


must come toa woman as one of the easiest 
of all things. It is merely doing on a larger scale what she 
has been accustomed for years to do on asmaller scale, Ever 
since she wrote her first letter she has been trained in the belief 
that, whether she has little to say, or whether she has nothing to 
say, still propriety —— her to fill the four sides of her letter- 
paper, and to have the affectation of stopping, not use her 
subject, but because her space, is exhausted. <A better traini 
than this could not — have been devised for the novel- 
writer, who, whether her plot is simple or complicated, whether 
her incidents are few or many, has to fill up three volumes of over 
three hundred pages each, and then to wind up her story hurri 

as if that space which she has heen straining herself to fill had sud- 
denly failed her. We believe that it is chiefly this habit of letter. 
writing which gives our lady novelists that pre-eminence which 
we so readily accord tothem. They have the same advantage over 
their male rivals as is possessed by some of the Continental 
artisans over men of the same trade here in England. They 
enter upon their business with a previous special training, and do 
not come to it in utter ignorance of its requirements. To 
them an empty sheet of paper, so far from being almost 
an object of alarm, rather seems of itself to start their pens; 
and though at first sight they may be frightened at the vast num- 
ber of empty sheets they have to fill, still pe aan ge with 
just confidence that all their life long they have been used not to 
cut down their words to their strict needs. Not only from their 
letter-writing, but also from the art of conversation which they 
have so diligently practised, do they derive valuable assistance. For 
in the one as well as in the other they have learnt how to go on 
expressing themselves, even when they have nothing to say. Thus 
it is that when they take to novel-writing they have a clear start 
of two or three years over men, which start indeed they often keep 
to the end of*the race. For in their first novel or two most male 
authors, in their unhappy ignorance of the art of attenuation, are 
frightfully lavish in their use of characters and incidents, and 
throw into three volumes materials enough to have spread over 
three times three. Later on, when they have learnt to say in 
three words what before they said in one, they look back no doubt 
we on the wastefulness that arose from the ignorance of 
youth. 

We are sorry that such thoughts should have been raised in 
our minds by the latest work of a writer so much above the 
common run of novelists as is Mrs. Oliphant. And yet when we 
reached the 984th and last page of Squire Arden, we were lost in 
amazement at the art by which so little had been made to 
cover so much. <A clever gardener, with a very little gravel 
to a great deal of rubbish, will go on for ever forming what 
may be called a gravel path ; and though we would not be so dis- 
respectful as to call the main part, or, in fact, an 
of the novel before us rubbish, yet we must admit that 
between the process of making the path and making the novel 
there is a good deal of resemblance. We gladly allow that 
Squire Arden has many merits, some of them unusual enough. At 
a time when a kind of epidemic has been ean | through 
heroes and heroines, and sweeping them away like oxen during the 
cattle plague, it is something that almost uninterrupted good 
health and perfect freedom from violence or accidents of any 
kind should fall to the lot of the chief personages in the story. 
Nay, further than this, and still more extraordinary, all those who 
are alive at the opening of the story are alive at the close, and 
though a pretty young creature very nearly dies, and is given u 
the doctor, nevertheless she is saved by the author. This absti- 
nence from death-bed sentimentality is highly meritorious on 
Mrs. Oliphant’s part, and deserves ample recognition. At all 
events there is one novel of the present day which can be read 
aloud without affording any justification for tears on the part of 
the reader or of the audience that surrounds her. More wonder- 
ful, perhaps, than this, there is not a single villain in the whole 
story. There is no one to commit a murder, to run away with 
his neighbour’s wife, to forge a will, or to commit any other of 
those eccentricities in conduct which, as we learn from our 
novelists, are at the present day to be observed in every class of 
society. There is no one who has one of those hairbreadth 
escapes the excitement of which is often made to last over 
half a volume. A carriage is certainly overset, but as re- 
gards the plot of the story it might very well have been 
allowed to have finished its course in safety. As the hero 
is not killed off, so neither is he married off, but he is left, 
as heroes very often are in real life, in a somewhat disconso- 
late position, with tke satisfaction that he has acted in a noble 
manner, but without a fortune and without a wife. The negative 
merits of Squire Arden are therefore really very great. Of all the 
vulgar blemishes of the present school of fiction it has scarcely 
any. It has, however, one fault, as we have said before, and that 
a great one. With material enough to form one good volume, it 
is unfortunately diffused over three. We have been lost in wonder, 
when enjoying our tub in the morning, at the skill with which 
the celebrated Mr. Tidman has been able “to extract” his seven 
pounds of salt “from the foaming billow.” But difficult as that 
teat must be, it is scarcely comparable to Mrs. Oliphant’s dexterity 
in extracting her nine hundred and eighty-four pages from the 


* Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” *‘ Salem Chapel,” “The Minister’s Wife,” &c. &c, 3 vols. London 
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materials with which she is provided. That her dexterity, like 
his, may be equally rewarded by “the patronage of the nobility” 
is our earnest prayer. Those who can with interest watch three 
hundred pigeons killed one after another ma: se s not find 
time hang heavy on their hands as they bo these thrice three 
hundred pages. For ourselves, as we lead a somewhat busier life, 
we find repeated slaughter and spun-out writings tedious enough. 
We have never been so fortunate as to be present at the heroic 
deeds of Hurlingham, otherwise we should imagine that at about 
the hundredth pigeon a feeling of — might come creeping over 
us. Certainly, long before we get to the hundredth repetition of 
such sort of conversation as Mrs. Oliphant indulges us in we are 
utterly weary. Perhaps in a hot summer we should be languid 
enough to enjoy page after page of such talk as we will now quote. 
With our nerves braced up by the cold months we have gone 
through we find it most tedious :— 

He was very anxious to detain Clare, so as to shorten the awful hour 
after dinner. ‘“ Why should you go away?” he said, “ wait till we are all 
ready. Are we such bears in England that ladies can’t stay with us for an 
hour? We don’t mean to smoke; that is the only thing that need send you 

way.” 
. “Smoke!” said Mr. Fielding, with horror. “Edgar, I hope you don’t 
mean to introduce these new-fangled foreign ways. I shall at to retire 
with the ladies if you do. I detest smoke, except in the open air.” 

“That is one of his old-fashioned notions,” said Dr. Somers, “but you 
must have a smoking-room fitted up; then the ladies can’t object. The old 
Squire resisted such an innovation. He was of the antique school, like 
Fielding here, and hated everything that was new.” 

“Just the reverse of our young friend,” said Mr. Fazakerley. “I and 

Tom Perfitt have been giving him a great many ideas to-day. You will find 
Tom a very satisfactory fellow, I am sure. He is broad tch, and he is 
fond of having his own way, but he knows every inch of the land, and what 
is best for it. Ifyoudo any amateur farming, you could not have a better 
man. If that sort of thing ever was anything but ruinous, Tom is the man 
to make it pay.” 
The utter wearisomeness of such writing as this could only be 
brought thoroughly home to our readers by extracts much longer 
than we can find space for, or they patience. It is a pity that 
Mrs. Oliphant should not do herself more justice, and should 
hide the powers she undoubtedly possesses beneath such floods of 
words, e do not mean to say that Sguire Arden is not a 
good deal better written than the average novel, but we 
are entitled to judge more severely an author who is de- 
liberately tedious than one who is innocently tedious. Many 
of our leading novelists seem so impressed with the neces- 
sity of completing three full volumes, that they almost address 
their readers in the words of Dogberry :—“ If I were as tedious as 
a king, I could find in my heart to bestow it all of your 
worship.” It may of course be the case that these writers lnow 
their business better than we do, and that the understandings of 
this pigeon-shooting generation are so dull that they require as 
much deliberateness when a story is being told to them as when a 
bird is being got ready for them to shoot. o 

The plot of 8 Squire Arden is simple enough. Edgar Arden, the 

oung squire, the owner of a fine old property near Liverpool, 
finds out by some old documents that he is no Arden at all, and 
has no right to the property. These documents were found of 
course in a secret drawer in an old bureau which stood in the 
library. By the way, would it not be wise to make a general 
bonfire throughout the land of all these bureaus? Some fine old 
cabinet work would undoubtedly pak but then how many 
mysteries would perish with it! The last Squire Arden, seeing 
that, as he, though married, was childless, the family estate would 
ass to a cousin whom he hated, had spent some year or two at a 
, seal from home and thence had returned with a supposititious 
child. A few years later his wife gave birth to a daughter, 
but did not live to bring up the child. The father always 
regarded poor Edgar not only with indifference, but even 
with hatred, and brought him up abroad. As scon as he was 
of oe he persuaded him to join with him in breaking the 
entail of the oldest part of his property, the very cradle of 
the Arden family, and in settling it on his supposed sister 
Clare. This young lady was an Arden of the Ardens, and for 
three whole volumes talks so much about what the Ardens do 
and what the Ardens do not do, that long before the unfortu- 
nate hero of the story the reader finds himself crying out, “ I hope 
T shall not learn to hate the name of Arden.” She falls in love 
with Arthur Arden, the distant cousin, the rightful heir to the 
property, and an undoubted inheritor of the disagreeable 
—- of its ancient owners. What sort of offspring resulted 
m this intermarriage, which takes place in the last chapter, we 
are not of course informed, It would certainly, however, be so 
intensely Ardenish as to be scarcely human. gar, in his turn, 
falls in love with the daughter of a neighbouring squire, and is on 
the point of menyne her when the unfortunate bureau reveals to 
him its secrets. He, after a soliloquy, resists the temptation to 
commit the documents to the flames, and, resigning his estates to 
the rightful heir, loses at the same time all hopes of the squire’s 
daughter. Happily, if that is any consolation to him, his aged 
grandmother suddenly turns up, and does all that a grandmother 
ean do to comfort him for the loss of a bride. Arthur Arden 
feels no gratitude for his.disinterested conduct, but, looking upon 
it not as generosity and honour, but as cowardice and weakness, 
attributes it “ to the meanness of his extraction, the vulgarity of 
his nature.” “No Arden would have done it, he said to himself, 
with contempt.” Even Clare, who had loved Edgar as deeply as 
a sister could love a brother, felt “a rising in 
(for she, too, was a genuine Arden) ofimpatience at the tame sur- 


render of his ‘rights.’” The old retainers of the family, the 
parson, the lawyer, the doctor, and the butler, all aged men, stick fast 
to Edgar, and with the help of the newly-discovered dmother, 
afford him such comfort as an tail; 


— 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT.* 


Ne volume presents a complete contrast to the naw are 
manuals of formal logic, The object of the writer, as 

at the outset, is to consider thought not on the formal side ne 
but as a reality, in its substance and essence, its fundam 
elements and concrete relations, its main divisions and central 
Ser sgpry so far as the solution of these depends on the nature and 
imits of thought itself Mr, Everett’s conception of the science 
is, indeed, essentially Hegelian, and he y therefore regards 
logic as affording the explanation not only of the laws and processes 
of thought, but of the nature, limits, and necessary development 
of existence. In his zeal on behalf of this new and more compre- 
hensive view, Mr. Everett is indeed scarcely just to the old and 
more familiar conception of the scienee, which he regards as obso- 
lete, and desires to supersede. Referring to this in the preface, 


he says:— 
discuss somé 


discussed through volumes. The student could be trained to draw fancy 
pictures of possible insects with the thorax properly in the middle. But 
whether there was ever a real insect like one of these, or what to call a real 
insect when he saw it, or what are the shapes and habits of the real insect 
world, of all this he would know nothing. 


of illustration might of course be applied with equal propriety, or 
t might 

be said, for example, that arithmetic is of no use, 
the actual objects to be reckoned or 


of science as 


The Hegelian conception, it is true, goes far beyond the ordi- 
nary view of logic, even in its widest extent, as the science of 
necessary and probable inference. The Hegelian conception is 
moreover not only wider and deeper than the ordinary view, but 
essentially different in kind. —_ and his followers, including 
Mr. Everett, regard logic not only as a complete organon of 
thought, but as the absolute interpreter of existence. It is in 
relation to this last claim that we are disposed to join issue with 
the Hegelians by protesting against the assumption on which it 
rests. They assume at the outset of their logical expositions that 
there is no real difference between mind and body, matter and 

irit. If we grant this preliminary assumption, the subsequent 
Fr tin of the seience goes on smoothly enough. If we ad- 


Boston : 


| 
| of the preliminaries of thought. It is as if a writer on entomology should 
content himself, first, with showing that each insect must consist of three 
parts—namely, the head, the thorax, and the abdomen—and then with dis- 
| cussing the manner in which these parts should be related. It could be 
shown how either might be in the middle; but that there could be a true 
| insect only when the thorax was between the head and the abdomen. I 
7 that these matters, and what might be suggested them, could be 
: Here both the general statement and the special illustration are 
| | peculiarly unfortunate, if not altogether beside the mark. To 
| say that logics in general do not treat thought as a reality is : 
: at least a very inaccurate and random assertion. They treat 
} of the form of thought, which is just as much a reality, just as 
real and essential an element, as the matter of thought. Affirma- 
tion and negation, inclusion and exclusion—in a word, conception, 
judgment, and reasoning—so far from being merely preliminaries 
of thou, belong to its vital substance and innermost nature. 
Nor is the illustration at all more successful. The very ee a 
to exemplify the development of formal logic by means of a 
ject like entomology indicates either great ignorance or still greater 
‘Teadiisions Logic is a science of necessary relations, entomol 
is a science of individual existences; the one being thus a ‘ations 
and abstract, the other a purely empirical and concrete, branch 
of knowledge. And to suggest, even in the way of illustration, ; 
that because the inductive method of natural history is not 
followed in formal logic, the latter must be a trifling and barren 
ursuit, is to convey a radically false impression. The same kind 
numbered, or that the science 18 
laborious trifling, because it deals with imaginary cases, instead of 
bringing before the senses and the mind the concrete masses 
whose laws of motion and rest it formulates and develops. Even 
though formal logic were of little practical use, still its full and 
minute analysis of what is fixed and ——— in thought would : 
be of great interest and value as a ch of reflective science. 
Few, however, who have mastered the details even of formal 
logic would be prepared to deny its practical value in helping to 
make the working of their own minds more prompt, accurate, and 
distinct. By giving an insight into the mechanism of thought, 
producing familiarity with the processes of correct thinking, the 
forms of valid inference, the conditions of sound argumentation 
and proof, it wars directly against the mental vices of haziness, 
confusion, and obscurity. And by bringing into the full light of 
consciousness the fallacies that are often found even in the most 
vigorous spontaneous nye it makes the reasoner expert in 
detecting them in others, and guarding against them himself. 
Then, again, the methods and subsidiary of induction . 
: which now find a place in the expositions of logical science, are of 
) direct and immediate use in the various branches : 
, well as in the business of ordinary life. 
| 
| 
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mit that the human body, the world around, and the whole 
system of nature, are simply objective thought, whatever that may 
_ mean, the application of the laws of mind to the world of matter 
becomes comparatively easy. But this is precisely the assump- 
tion that cannot be granted, because it is directly contradicted 
by consciousness, our highest and ultimate source of knowledge. 
Ne. Everett instinctively feels this contradiction, and does his 
best to explain it away, as it seems to us, with very indifferent 
success :— 

The principles of thought must be the principles of that which is the 
object of thought. Logic unites the inner subjunctive world with the outer 
world of objects. It is the boundary line between the two; that being so, it 
belongs equally to both, and its fundamental categories must be those of 
being as well as of thought. . . . If this is so, the object in itself must 
be thought. This statement may seem a little startling at first sight. If 
we say the outer world is objective thought, while what we call thought is 
only subjective thought, and thus the two are at heart one, a person who 
hears this for the first time may be confused. Yet we have just seen that 
obviously, if our thought be worth anes the thought and the object 
must be at heart one. The phrase objective thought is not after all so 
difficult as it may at first appear. ove von Steinbach embodied his 
thought in stone. What then is the cathedral at Cologne but the thought 
of Erwin von Steinbach made outer or objective to himself? We may 
approach this structure simply as objective thought. When we strive 
to comprehend it, we strive after the thought, which is its reality. When 
we do comprehend it, we have got hold of its place and object, that is, of 
the thought which is its reality. We might apply the same course of 
reasoning to the steam-engine, or to any other work of human skill. Each 
is an objective thought. We look at it and study to get hold of the thought 
that is in it. The same process we apply also to the objects of the natural 
world. We find these also, when we approach them aright, unfolding them- 
selves and becoming thought. We may illustrate this by saying that the 
world is the thought of God made objective. 


In this passage the word “reality ” is surely used in a most con- 
fusing and illegitimate sense, at least in a sense directly opposed to 
its ordinary meaning. It is quite true, no doubt, that the Cologne 
cathedral could never have existed apart from the thought or plan 
of it in the architect’s mind. But it is surely equally true that 
it would never have existed if it had remained merely a thought. 
If it had not been embodied in wood and iron and stone, it would 
have been nothing more than a splendid dream or vision. And 
this embodiment in stone would be termed, according to the 
ordinary use of language, the realization of the architect’s idea. 
Nor does the peculiar use of the phrase “ objective thought” 
throw much light on the matter, or at all relieve the difficulty. 
The application of an obscure phrase to the physical elements and 
forces employed in building the cathedral does not change the 
nature of these elements and forces. Wood, iron, and stone retain 
their distinctive qualities after they have been called “ objective 
thought” just the same as before. And these qualities, such as ex- 
ternality, solidity, and extension, are essentially distinct from those 
of thought. No amount of mere verbal alchemy can transmute 
these ultimate elements of knowledge, and therefore, so far as our 
present faculties are concerned, ultimate forms of existence. And 
to qualify thought by the epithet “ objective,” when the epithet 
is used to connote qualities opposed to thought, is not only mis- 
leading, but essentially unintelligible. When used in this sense, 
we might just as well divide extension into unextended extension 
and extended extension, or resistance into unresisting resistance and 
resisting resistance, as divide thought into subjective thought and 
objective thought. We can only legitimately assert with regard 
to existence what we find in knowle ge; and, as actually known, 
thought and extension, mind and matter, notwithstanding the 
speculative refinements as to their identity, remain fundamentally 
distinct. 

Apart, however, from the enormous assumptions and latent 
fallacies that lie at the basis of the Hegelian logic, and in which 
Mr. Everett can hardly help sharing, his exposition of the science 
of thought is an instructive and suggestive book. He is a clear 
and vigorous thinker, and has evidently selected the materials 
employed in constructing his system of logic with critical sagacity, 
and from the best modern sources. He has, moreover, co-ordinated 
and developed the central principles of the system with a good 
deal of metaphysical acumen and dialectical skill. Above all, he 
has the merit, so rare among those who adopt Hegelian principles, 
of writing not only intelligibly, but with ease, animation, and 
perspicuity. The style is indeed so good, and the illustration of 
the more abstract propositions so vivid and luminous, that the 
book, notwithstanding the subject, is eminently readable and in- 
teresting. One great source of this interest is the unfailing 
freshness and vitality of the author's mind, and his happy power 
of employing the facts and laws of science to illustrate the princi- 
ples of philosophy. In dealing with the problem of causality, for 
example, Mr. Everett completely anticipates Professor Bain’s ex- 
planation of cause by the scientific doctrine of the conservation 
and correlation of force. In the preface to his recent manual of 
logic, Professor Bain says:—“The greatest innovation is the 
rendering of cause by the new doctrine called the Conservation, 
Persistence, or Correlation of Force.” But Mr. Everett, whose 
work was published a year earlier, gives the same explanation of 
cause in as clear and decisive a manner as Professor Bain :— 


The relation of cause and effect was formerly treated in a purely meta- 
physical manner. Some philosophers denied that we had any such notion 
as that of cause. Metaphysical definitions were given, which did not meet 
the circumstances of the case, or did not discriminate them from others. At 
present, thanks to our modern science, we can give a scientific definition 
which, while it does not remove all metaphysical difficulty, furnishes a 
conception of causation more real and clear than has before been possible. 
The simplest form of causation is that in which the body itself, which is the 


cause, passes over into other relations, and becomes effect. The definition 
of this form of causation would be the transference of substance, The rain 
falls from the sky ; this is the cause; the effect is that the ground is wet, 
The water has been transferred from the atmosphere to the earth . . . The 
Laore general definition of causation is the a of force or motion, 
This is the form of causation that underlies others, and upon whieh 
modern science has thrown such floods of light. It includes the 
form of causation first referred to, since the transference of substance 
implies and involves the transference of force. I strike a rock with 
a hammer. The hammer striking the rock is stopped in its descent, 
The rock may not be broken. Hammer and rock both appear as before, 
Still the force that moved the hammer is not lost. The outward motion hag 
become an inner motion, a molecular action. Hammer and rock are both 
heated to a degree corresponding with the violence of the concussion. Thus 
no force is lost. Nomotion is succeeded by rest, but only by a different 
form'of motion, or by motion in a different body. Heat, light, electricity, 
chemical action, and vital action, are thus shown to be different forms of the 
same force. This force can be tracked in all its changes. It can be weighed, 
measured, calculated with the utmost exactness, This discovery of science, 
which is called variously the correlation of forces and the conservation of 
force, is one of the grandest ever made, and the extent of its application and 
its results is only beginning to be known and appreciated. _ Instead, there- 
fore, of giving clumsy metaphysical definitions of causation, or getting into 
metaphysical difficulties about it, we may simply say that causation is the 
transference of force. 

This scientific explanation of cause is, however, really due, ag 
Professor Bain acknowledges, to Sir William Hamilton, who, in his 
elaborate discussion and solution of the causal problem, gave, for 
the first time, a detailed, rigorous, and exhaustive statement of 
the doctrine. 

In other parts of his treatise, such as the chapters on Classifica. 
tion, on Induction, and Analogy, Mr. Everett shows the same 
familiarity with the higher generalizations of science, and the same 
felicitous use of them to illustrate the philosophic unfolding of 
thought. The main defect of the work as a whole is one almast 
inseparable from so comprehensive a scheme—the comparatively 
slight and imperfect execution of particular parts. If these parts 
were adequately developed and extended, the volume would be 
still more valuable as an introduction to the scientific study of 
thought, 


HARE’S WALKS IN ROME.* 


O the scholar, the antiquary, the poet, the artist, the Chris- 
tian, of whatever form of faith, Rome is, and ever must be, 
a source of undying interest. What the Latin poet said of Greece 
has been verified of the Power which subdued her, “Capta ferum 
victorem capit.” Since the fall of the Empire which once held 
the civilized world in subjection, Rome has exercised a stronger 
and more enduring, because a moral, influence over mankind. It 
is not many months since we had occasion to notice a learned 
and interesting work on the history and topography of ancient 
Rome by Mr. Burn. The two portly volumes now before us are 
of a different calibre, and are written with a different object. 
Mr. Hare treats indifferently of the manifold interests and monu- 
ments of the eternal city, classical and Christian, and he writes, 
not so much for the sake of instructing the student as of 
assisting the intelligent tourist. He makes no claim to 
special learning, and declines archeological discussion. His 
aim, as he himself explains it, is “ rather to gather up and 
present to the reader such a succession of word pictures from 
various authors as may not only make the scenes of Rome more 
interesting at the time, but may deepen their impression after- 
wards.” In other words, he has supplied in a pleasanter and more 
intellectual form—but with the’practical drawback of filling two 
somewhat bulky volumes—an enlarged Murray for Rome. A pre- 
liminary chapter of “dull, useful information” about hotels, 
shops, times and arrangements for visiting particular localities, and 
the like, introduce us at once to the special nature of the work, 
To say that such a compilation, made up as it necessarily is to 
a great extent by a judicious use of the scissors, is rather tiresome 
reading if attempted to be read through like an ordinary book, is 
no disparagement to its real merits. For it is not meant to be 
read through, but to be used as occasion may require for reference 
by visitors to Rome. And for that purpose it seems to be carefull 
and conscientiously drawn up. The author is evidently bo 
familiar with his subject and thoroughly in love with it, and the 
copious extracts of which his pages are so full show, if not any 
great research, considerable acquaintance with the recent literature 
bearing upon it. There is a praiseworthy absence of —— 
feeling either in text or quotations. Hawthorne and Wiseman, 
Mrs. Eaton and Mrs. Craven, Dr. Northcote of Oscott, and the 
“ yevert” Mr. Hemans, jostle each other in friendly proximity; 
nor is there a word in the original portion of the volume which 
either Catholic or Protestant can reasonably take offence at. And 
this is a real and somewhat rare merit in writing about Rome 
Mr. Hare’s book is not an easy one to give a clear idea of in & 
review, because it has so little of specific character or continuity, 
and must be judged mainly by the wisdom exhibited in selecting 
the various objects for description, and the quotations by which 
they are illustrated. Some of the last might perhaps with 
advantage have been omitted or curtailed; but it is very difficult 
in such cases to meet all tastes, and there is always somethin 
unsatisfactory and more or less provoking, especially to well- 
persons, in a mere patchwork of extracts. We feel that it is an 
evil, even when, as in the case before us, it is obviously a necessary 
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evil. On the whole Mr. Hare has shown judgment and cultivated 
taste in his choice both of passages and of writers, 

There is one difficulty felt by every explorer of Roman anti- 

uities, to which our author refers in a of the Forum, but 
which, in fact, has a much wider application. ‘The History of 
the Roman Forum,” he observes, is“ complicated by the succession 
of public edifices by which it has been occupied, each period of 
Roman history having a different sort of buildings, and each 
in a great measure supplanting that which went before.” It 
is the constant change to which Rome has been subjected, 
partly from external violence, partly from caprice, which has 
won for her the name of a “city of ruins,” and ge both 
tourist and antiquary. The selte traveller, as Mr. Bryce ex- 

resses it, asks atter his first few days in Rome for the Rome of 
the middle ages, which dug the graves of so —ny Teutonic hosts, 
whither the pilgrims flocked, whence came “the commands at 
which kings bowed,” for the memorials of the brightest age of 
Christian architecture; and to his question there is no solr. 
Those ages were to Rome a time of turmoil and misery. She had 
suffered not only from the ravages of Alaric and Genseric, but 
again and still more from the mgaetes sieges in the war of Beli- 
sarius with the Ostrogoths. Moreover, during the medieval 
riod the Roman Emperors so-called had little interest in 
ecorating the city, and the Popes little opportunity for it. As 
for the nobility, they built in those turbulent times rather for 
defence than for ornament. The wealth of the Popes was mostl 
expended on other and more distant objects, and the “ Babylonis 
captivity” of Avignon, and the schism which followed it, deprived 
the city, for more than a century, of the presence of the only 
tentates who had the means or the motives for its adornment. 
oreover, it was always the genius of Roman architects to restore 
rather than to construct, and hence, while Gothic was passing 
through its various stages in Northern Europe, the old basilicas 
were being imitated or rebuilt in Rome. There is but one church 
there which is purely Gothic, the Minerva, and that was built by 
foreign monks. But it was not only the barrenness of construc- 
tion, but the frequency of destruction, as we have already inti- 
mated, that has confused and impoverished the medieval remains 
of Rome. Rome, ever since the days of Constantine, again to 
uote Mr. Bryce, “has been a city of destruction, and Christians 
} vied with Pagans, citizens with enemies, in urging. on the 
fatal work.” It is enough here to refer to the taking of Rome by 
Robert Guiscard, the ally of Hildebrand, and the far more atrocious 
sack of the city by the troops of Charles V. in 1526. And since 
then Pagan monuments have been freely aes pe to supply the 
materials for modern buildings, while all church architecture has 
been of the Renaissance style. Of the numerous buildings which 
anciently occupied the Campus Martius, nothing now remains 
but the Pantheon and a few fragments. And so it comes to pass 
that the Rome of to-day is as unlike the Rome of Rienzi as the 
Rome of Trajan in its outward aspect. The Quirinal Palace, 
commenced by Paul IV., is, according to Mrs, Eaton, “one of the 
largest and ugliest buildings extant.’ 

One of the most curious quarters of Rome, at least in its histo- 
rical association with the policy of the Popes of different ages, is 
the famous Ghetto, a name derived from the Hebrew word chat, 
broken or destroyed. The first Jewish slaves were brought to Rome 
by a but for centuries after that the Jews lived there in 
wealth and honour and their princes found a home in the palace 
of the Ceesars. Their chief settlement was on the site of the 
present Ghetto, but they had also a large colony in the Trastevere, 
and St. Peter, according to tradition, lived with Aquila and Pris- 
cilla on the Aventine :— 

During the reigns of the earlier Pi the Jews at Rome enjoyed a great 
amount of liberty. and the II. (ob. 1138) 
grandson of a baptised Jew, whose family bore a leading part in Rome, as 
one of the great patrician houses. The clemency with which the Jews were 
regarded was, however, partly due to their skill as physicians—and long 
after their persecutions had begun (as late as Martin V., 1417-31), the 

hysician of the Vatican was a Jew. The first really bitter enemy of the 

ews was Eugenius IV. (Gabriele Condolmiere, 1431-39), who forbade 
Christians to trade, to eat, or to dwell with them, and prohibited them from 
walking in the streets, from building new synagogues, or from occupying 
any public post. Paul II. (1468) increased their humiliation by cungulitad 
them to run races during the Carnival, as the horses run now, amidst the 
hoots of the populace. This custom continued for two hundred years. 
Sprenger’s ““ Roma Nuova” of 1667, mentions that “ the asses ran first, then 
the Jews—naked, with only a band round their loins—then the buffaloes, 
then the Barbary horses.” It was Clement IX. (Rospigliosi), in 1668, who 
first permitted the Jews to pay a sum equivalent to 1,500 francs annually 
instead of racing. 

The Jews were shut up within the walls of the Ghetto by the fanatical 
Dominican Pope, Paul IV. (Gio. Pietro Caraffa, 1556-59), and commanded 
never to appear outside it, unless the men werein yellow hats, or the women 
in yellow veils. “For,” says the Bull Cum Nimis, 

“It is most absurd and unsuitable that the Jews, whose own crime has 
plunged them into everlasting slavery, under the plea that Christian 
Magnanimity allows them, should presume to dwell and mix with Christians, 
not bearing any mark of distinction, and should have Christian servants, 
yea, even buy houses.” 


It was only the present Pope, in his early Liberal days, who 
abolished the custom of making the Jews listen every week to a 
Christian sermon, and revoked other oppressive laws inst 
them. He is said, when, on his placing alms in the hands 
of a beggar, one of his attendants br ns saying “It is a 
Jew,” to have replied, “ What matter? it is a man.” The 
present population of the Ghetto is reckoned at 3,800, and 
their annual tribute to the State and various religious bodies 
amounted to about 13,000 francs. Passing from Jewish to 


Christian records, we have no to quote the description of a 
Roman funeral, which must indeed be a sad and desolate le 
enough. But so many readers will remember “ Hilda’s Tower” in 
Hawthorne’s graceful novel, Transformation, that they may like 
to hear the legend, which is not given there, about the origin of 
the perpetual oa, Bee the image of the Madonna, on what 
= called, before Mr. Hawthorne rechristened it, the Zorre della 
mia :— 

In this tower once lived a man who had a favourite ape. One day this 
creature seized upon a baby, and, rushing to the summit, was seen from 
below, by the agonized parents, perched upon the battlements, and balancing 
their child to and fro over the abyss. They made a vow in their terror that, 
if the baby were restored in safety, they would make Derren that a lamp 


should burn nightly for ever before an image of the ingin on the summit. 


The monkey, without relaxing its hold of the infant, slid down the wall, 
and, bounding and grimacing, laid the child at its mother’s feet. Thus a 
lamp always burns upon the battlements before an image of the Madonna. 

From the Pasquin column, which supplied the place of Punch, 
and indeed formed the only substitute of a free press under the 
Papal Government, Mr. Hare quotes many biting witticisms, Latin 
pe Italian. Adrian VI. was only withheld from burning the 
statue by the suggestion that its ashes would turn into 
“ which would croak louder than Pasquin had done.” It is said 
to have been originally a statue of Menelaus, The Castle of 
St. Angelo, built by the Emperor Hadrian as a mausoleum, boasts 
a more poetic origin for its present name, Pope Gregory the 
Great, while leading a penitential procession to deprecate the 
pestilence then raging in Rome, like David under similar circum- 
stances at Jerusalem, saw on the mausoleum an angel sheathing a 
bloody sword, while crowds of attendant spirits chanted the hymn 
Regina celi, since adopted into the Breviary. Defoe relates a 
very similar vision witnessed just before the outbreak of the Plague 
of London. Many descriptions, from the most various quarters, 
of St. Peter’s, and of the impression produced on the stranger who 
enters it, are quoted by Mr. Hare, most of his authorities agreeing 
in the sense of disappointment so generally experienced at first, 
from inability to realize its vastness in its Nee ere proportions. 
No such feeling, however, is expressed in the following eloquent 
passage from a letter of Mendelssohn’s :— 

The building of St. Peter’s surpasses all _—— of description. It appears 
to me like some great work of nature, a forest, a mass of or some- 
thing similar ; for I never can realize the idea that it is the work of man. 
You strive to distinguish the ceiling as little as the canopy of heaven. You 
lose your way in St. Peter’s, you take a walk in it, and ramble till you are 
quite tired ; when divine service is performed and chaunted there, you are 
not aware of it till you come quite close. The angels in the Baptistery are 
enormous giants; the doves, colossal birds of prey; you lose all sense of 
measurement with the eye, or proportion; and yet who does not feel his 
heart expand, when standing under the dome, and gazing up at it ? 

We should like to have the name of the French Constitutional 
bishop cruelly imprisoned in the dungeons of the Inquisition for 
sixteen years, and only liberated at last when the prison was broken 
open by the revolutionists of 1848. The fact is very conceivable, 
but in such cases one likes to know the details, For the strange, 
not to say amusing, story of the disreputable “ Archbishop of 
Memphis,” we must refer our readers to the book itself. Whether 
“his Grace” has yet been liberated from confinement by the 
Italian Government, our author does not tell us. We have said 
that these volumes display reading rather than research, but 
there are occasional inaccuracies, which were hardly to be looked 
for from an educated writer. Thus we are informed in one 
place that the name of St. Veronica is derived from “the 
impression—vera iconica—of our Saviour’s face.” In what 
lexicon, Greek or Latin, did Mr. Hare discover “ iconica” 
as a substantive? Then again it is rather odd to be told by 
an English writer, who is describing the Church of S. Pancrazio, 
that “a parish church in London is dedicated to St. Pan- 
cras, in whose name Kings of France used to confirm their 
treaties.” Surely Mr. Hare must know that there are two 
churches of St. Pancras in London, even if he does not know 
further that there are many more in other of England, and 
that he was a very P x sug saint with our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, Old St. Pancras is said to have been the last 
church in England, or at least in London, where mass was said at 
the Reformation, and hence probably the churchyard was a very 
favourite burial-ground for Roman Catholics before they had 
cemeteries of their own. Those who expect to find here such a 
work as, for instance, Story’s Roba di Roma will be disappointed. 
But travellers to Rome who can find room in their portmanteau 
for a two-volume guide-book will do well to procure it, while 
many who have been there already may be glad to have Mr. 
Hare’s assistance in refreshing their recollections of what is so 
often felt afterwards to have ) Bios too hurried and unintelligent 
an inspection of the manifold sights and treasures which make 
Rome unlike any other place in the world. 


CHRONICLES OF THE CASTLE OF AMELROY.* 


J hg cers is a large class of books whose strength lies in their 
binding, pictures, and paper. We will not go so far as to say 
that the Chronicles of the Castle of Amelroy are of this class; yet 


* Chronicles of the Castle of Amelroy, or Ammerzode; with some Notices 
} its Ancient Barons. Illustrated by Photographic Views and Portraits 
rom Original Paintings by Albert Durer, Van Theulden, and others ; with 
Facsimiles of several curious Ancient Documents, By John Box, Civil 
Engineer, Chevalier Legion of Honour, &c. London: Tampon Low, Son, 
& Marston. 1870. 
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it must be confessed that the wilderness of margin, the resplendent 
coat of arms which blazes on the cover in all the glory of argent, 
gules, end azure, the excellence of the photographs, and the gene- 
rally imposing appearance of the volume, form some part of its 
merit. At any rate, these external advantages, like the pomp of 
royalty, strike the mind with awe, and dispose it to treat the work 
with reverence. We must add, what is no small praise in these 
days of “ show books,” when we constantly see bindings fantastic 
to absurdity or tawdry in the effort to be gay, that the outward 
garb of the Chronicles is in perfectly good taste. Altogether it is 
as handsome a book as any one need wish to look upon. The 


letterpress is somewhat thin in substance; but albeit the history 
of the Castle is not perhaps in itself much better than the history 
of an average English castle or manor-house, there is to us rather 


morefreshness about a Dutch castle than anEnglishone. The writer 
trusts that his readers will be sufficiently interested in his sketch 
to “overlook deficiencies in the style of an author ‘unaccustomed 
to public writing.’” So upon this point we shall only say that 
his style decidedly lacks vigour, and that when he ventures upon 
a digression he seems to consider himself called upon to apologize 
for so doing with a civility which is positively painful :—“ If the 
reader will permit a digression we may observe,” &c. “Having 
thus diverged from our history, from which it was difficult to re- 
frain, seeing the quaint style in which these anecdotes are told, 
‘we continue,” 

The Castle of Amelroy, or, to use the genuine Dutch name, 
Ammerzode, on the right bank of the Maas, near Bommel, was 
founded, it is believed, in the twelfth century, and came, at the 
end of the fifteenth, into the possession of the great house of Van 
Arkel, finally passing to the family of De Woélmont. Mr. Box 
was for some time the guest of the present Baron, and “ during 
the hottest months” of what he calls “the very Senegalian 
summer of 1868,” when fishing and wild-fowl shooting were out 
of the question, he took to examining the archives of the Castle. 
He is careful to guarantee the genuineness of his materials, ob- 
serving, in his rather peculiar phrase, “Family archives and curious 
documents found in oak-chests and in old castles are so often 
the imagi basis of modern romances, the author, with the 

rmission of the Baron de Woélmont, has placed these curious 

ocuments in the hands of the publisher, who will permit their 
er by the curious.” The result of Mr. Box’s researches 
is the present volume, embellished with sundry photographs, ad- 
mirably executed by the Baron, and forming the great attraction of 
the work. The Castle, which is of the familiar Continental type— 
a high-roofed house flanked by round towers, with the dignified 
accompaniments of a double moat and a drawbridge—gives one 
the idea that the lord of Amelroy is a man favoured by fortune. 
Perhaps nothing so much rouses the envy of plebeians who have 
neither ancestors to leave them castles, nor wealth to build them 
for themselves, as hearing of walls seven feet thick, which can 
keep out alike both summer heat and winter cold. The photo- 
graphe of pictures of Van Arkels, De Renesses, and De la Kethules 
and other members of baronial families are also good ; but, except 
for their artistic merit, which is in many cases considerable, are 
wanting in interest to strangers. There is a portrait of a Van Arkel of 
Amelroy, by Diirer, with the small keen eyes, the long pointed nose, 
the thin lips, and generally sour expression which, if pictures are 
to be trusted, belonged to most gentlemen of the period; and an- 
other of a comparatively modern Count de Ribocourt, so vigorous 
and life-like that one regrets not to know the artist’s name. It is 
in fear and trembling that we make any question about family 
ictures, knowing that they are matters to be delicately handled; 
but if Van The den, a pupil of Rubens, painted the alleged por- 
traits of Othon and his wife Walranda, who lived in 1480, they 
must have been fancy portraits. The costume being later than 
the period assigned, and the heads, especially that of Othon, 
ing too vigorous not to be painted from life, one is inclined to 
suspect some mistake in names and dates. As for the text, there 
is a good deal of remarkably dull family history and genealogy. 
Why should Mr. Box expect ordinary people to be interested in 
two letters solely relating to the a or illegitimate descent 
of one Brockhuysen, who claimed kinship with the Van Arkels? 
The question was sufficiently important in its day to call forth a 
short and business-like letter from William of Nassau (afterwards 
William IIT. of England), who had got intoa sporting dispute with 
the doubtful descendant of Van Arkel; but though it may have 
been of great consequence to the Barons de Ghent and Van Arkel 
“to confound the said Brockhuysen,” as the Prince phrases it, it 
does not much concern the nineteenth-century public. Mr. Box 
has evidently pored over the archives of Amelroy, until he can 
extract interest from such statements as the following :— 

The eldest daughter, issue of this i there being an ent 
by which the were to ae 
Lichtervelde, Seigneur of Beaurevant, Villenaere, Croix, Caeskerke, and 
Vryland in 1626, by which marriage was born “Ferdinand, Baron of 
Lichtervelde.” 

Such elaborate ions of how and why the Castle from 
one family pny make the book fo a great onan as 
amusing reading as an old peerage. Even the traditions of the 
Van Arkels are somewhat long-winded, perhaps the least dreary 
being the history of a — between one of that race and a toll- 
owner on the Maas. The Baron Van Arkel, having a cargo coming 
down the river to his castle and town of Gorkum, resisted the pay- 
ment of duty — of arms, and the toll-owner was killed in 
the struggle. is was going further than Van Arkel had in- 
tended, and therefore, fearing complaint might be made to the 


Count of Holland, he set off at once to the Hague to tell his own 
story :— 

The Count asked his visitor, the Baron Van Arkel, “ What had brought 
him to the Hague?” He replied, “A certain man, pretending to have 
your authority, has demanded from the inhabitants of my town of Gorkum, 
and from mk, the Baron Van Arkel, a toll on all goods coming down the 
river. Now I would not allow my town to be thus taxed ; and knowing that 
the man had no authority from you, I determined not to allow the toll to be 
taken, In the dispute which arose, the man was killed.” “ Well,” said the 
Count, “is that all you have to say?” “Yes,” replied the Baron, “I came 
to tell you the man was killed.” “Well!” said the Count, “ you say the 
man is dead. Well! let him alone if ne 1s DEAD! and let us sit down to 
dinner.” This happened in the year 1363. 

In the sixteenth century theCastle was burnt down, its lord and 
a number of other people perishing in the fire. A daughter of 
the same fierce race has the credit of being the cause of the 
conflagration, her lover having fired the Castle in order to carry 
her off during the confusion, and the damsel placidly leaving 
her father and his guests to the mercy of the flames. A pretty, 
though rather hazy, picture of the Castle after the fire accom- 
= the legend, which has been made the subject of a poem by 

yan Lennep. During the French occupation of Holland, the 
Castle was threatened with a second destruction by the Count de 
Lorge, who thought it too strong a place to leave behind him, 
but was persuaded to spare it by the intercession of one of its 
inmates, a certain Mademoiselle Gage. The difficulties of the 
Baron Walraven Van Arkel, the first man of peace in the family, 
during the French occupation, are by far the most interesting part 
of the letterpress. Just now when we have learnt a great deal 
about requisitions and other unpleasant things which we had 
imagined belonged altogether to the past, it is not unprofitable 
to see how they managed in the days of the Grand Monarque. 
Walraven was apparently a model non-combatant; that is to say, 
he only remonstrated mildly against exactions, and kept on 
friendly terms with the enemy’s officers, one of whom, command- 
ing the fort of Crévecceur, winds up a menacing demand for wood 
and corn by inviting the Baron to the fort, telling him he will 
“make some good cheer, and can make him up a bed.” Though 
we are not told the sum-total screwed out of Amelroy, Mr. Box’s 
statements as to “ the terrible exactions . , . and the persecutions to 
which the poor inhabitants of Ammerzode, with their Baron, .. . 
were subjected,” would show that the amenities of the host were 
no signs of a relenting heart. The cruelties committed by 
Louis XIV.’s troops in Holland, long and bitterly remembered, 
as Voltaire attests, and the heavy sums wrung from the con- 
quered _— did no credit to the French arms, on 
which the repeated ravagings of the Palatinate left a yet 
deeper stain; but judging from the letters given here, it 
would seem that Amelroy suffered only such miseries as are in- 
evitable when a war is made to maintain itself. The Burgomaster 
is told that “ unless in three days you provide the Fort St. 
André with the fifteen cows to which you are taxed by Monsieur 
the Intendant, you will be burnt without pity.” Madame the 
Baroness remonstrates against “ being taxed at fifteen cows,” and 
the demand is lowered by more than half. “ But, Madame,” 
writes the French Commissary, who, though decided, is very civil 
toa m of quality, “think how I am extremely pressed, there- 
fore I pray of you to send me the money without fail to-morrow, 
if you have it.” Duras, Count de Lorge, also, doing the thing 
“ decently and like a Christian,” as Sir Lucius O’Trigger has it, 
thus addresses the Baron :— 


“ May 17th, 1673. 

“ Tf it were possible to excuse the peasants of your Lordship, I should do 
so; but I cannot in any way. Therefore you must continue to send all the 
twenty-five men to work ; because, if one is missing, I shall be obliged to 
send, and pillage, and burn his house, which would cause me great pain, in 
consequence of the respect I have for you. 

Signed) “ Duras 
“ (Comte de Lorge).” 

In another letter the Count “ supplicates” the Baron to give an 
order to the inhabitants for certain palisades to be delivered imme- 
diately, and then suddenly slipping his velvet glove off his iron 
hand, adds briefly and sternly, “ Make no delay, otherwise I shall 
send 300 or 400 men to cut them indifferently where they find 
them ; the service of the King cannot admit of delays.” 

Among the photographs there is one of a requisition order, on 
a printed form, “ De par le Roy,” filled in im ink, demandi 
from the inhabitants of Amelroy five hundred and fifty-five florins 
as a three months’ contribution towards the subsistence of the 
troops, together with sundry requisitions in kind. It is a painful 
reflection that similar demands and similar menaces of pillage 
and fire should within a year have grown familiar to us as the 
ordinary occurrences of war, even when carried on by men of a 
more peace-loving and non-aggressive nation than the France of 
Louis XIV., and that the system of Shakspeare’s Henry V. 
“nothing compelled from the nothing taken but paid 
for,” should be abandoned in these enlightened days. “ Je fais 
ce que je dois. Dieu ne m’a pas mis en ce monde pour vivre 
de pillage, ni de rapine,” was wont to be the answer of the 
Chevalier Bayard when his friends remonstrated with him on 
what they considered his useless scrupulousness in paying for his 
food and lodging in a conquered country ; but if Bayard had lived 
in later times, he might have learnt that he had a right to be 
supplied by the conquered country with everything, including 
champagne and ci tis. 

One or two other interesting details occur in the letter of 
Countess Renesse of Elderen to her cousin at Amelroy, in the 
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tei of 1693, in which she mixes up scraps of political, mili- | —for what? that she might the honour of a man who did 


private information, all given with the same dryness and 
of style :— 
of Monsieur de Luxemburg has turned towards Warremme. 


« The 
here, as we have 
farm-yard has pillaged, wrote to = 


«T began my letter at Elderen, I finish it at Lidge; for I could find 
nobody who would go to post it at Tongres, the roads are so dangerous. I 
told you the French were there ; now they have left Tongres; they went 
there only to carry off the Burgomaster, and those of the other small 
towns.” 


t the roads were sufficiently dangerous is proved by the lady’s 
eon of her being stopped a robbed of her horses and her 
by six troopers from Liége, who fired on her husband with- 
out even the ceremony of a “Stand and deliver.” Not but what 
Mr. Box insists rather too much upon the Countess’s sorrows, as if 
they were all connected with the hostile occupation of the country. 
That she “was turned over on the paved road, and almost crushed 
her head,” is a misfortune for which her coachman was more to 
blame than Louis XIV., and though the robbery may certainly be 
ranked among those “ troubles of the times to which even persons 
of high rank were subjected,” we will answer for it that, only a 
year earlier, when the redoubtable Captain Whitney was still 
unhanged, the Countess might have been effectually relieved of 
her property on the high-road to the capital of the peaceful realm 
of England. To do justice to the professional highwaymen, they 
would doubtless have had more skill and humanity than to 
waste powder and shot in firing on the Count and killing the 
guide ste resistance had been offered, as was done by these 
marauding troopers of Liége. The Countess, not very diffuse 
on her personal adventures, is provokingly brief on matters of 
more historical importance. She saw the King of France and his 
Court at Namur on the famous occasion when Louis set out with 
the intention of repeating his triumphs at Mons and elsewhere, 
but, finding the work likely to be hotter than he had counted upon, 
deliberately threw away the o — of victory which Luxem- 
bourg on his knees implored to take advantage of, retreating 
with his ladies and his retinue to Versailles. The Countess 
tells shortly of the glimpse she then had of the King and his 
Court :-— 

“TI had the honour to see him eat with the Dauphin, and with the 
Duchess of Chartres, Mayne, and Enghien, and the two princesses of Conty, 
of whom the eldest is a widow, and the daughter of La Vallitre; she is to 

mind the handsomest. Most of the others are the daughters of Montespan. 
I — ee de Maintenon. She does not eat with the King 
mm pu 
She also notes the dismay of every one at the sudden change, for 
which a more seemly reason is given than the reluctance of 
Majesty to expose its glory in a pitched battle :— 

“The Court seemed much disconcerted to see all their plans upset ; for, 
according to all appearances, they counted upon taking Liége, and there 
establish the Cardinal de Bouillon, who is with the Court. We were lodged 
in his quarters, and he showed us a thousand politenesses. It is not known 
what made them change their plans. The King is returned on his steps, 
and the Dauphin has taken the road to Germany with M. de Boufflers. 
They say at Namur that the Turk menaces France to make peace with the 
Emperor, if France does not send a more numerous army on the Rhine, and 
that is the cause they cannot undertake any siege operations here, 
Mayence is not besieged as I wrote to you.” 


It seems ungracious to conclude by saying that these Chronicles, 
despite all their embellishments, form a disappointing work, in 
which one is always expecting to come to something good. The 
truth is that Mr, Box’s materials, having about the substance 
of @ magazine article, were not suflicient to make a book out of; 
and we leave off with the feeling that we have been made to,read 


rather too long a story about ie Castle of Amelroy, 


, and 


TWO MINOR NOVELS.* 


OUBTLESS there must be books to suit all tastes, but we 
confess that a novel which plays with adultery and quotes 
Scripture is not exactly to our liking; nor do we think the inter- 
pe of a sermon twelve pages long calculated to enliven a 
ull and — story, or to bestow the interest wanting to both 
lot and acters. My Heroine is one of those exasperating 
ooks of fine phrases and coarse design which make one wonder 
as much at the ultra spirituality of the one as at the substantial 
hardihood of the other. A young woman of the most exquisite 
— the most superior purity, whose lily-like nature is out- 
raged by being taken to the “corrupted heart” of a man who 
has spent his life in mp a rather plentiful crop of wild oats, 
does not scruple to fall in love over again after marriage with a 
man with whom she had very unnecessarily fallen in love before 
marriage. Nor does she scruple, when he follows her advice— 
which he asks on the occasion—and marries another young lady, 
who has also fallen in love with him, to give way to her passion of 
grief to such an extent that she locks herself for a whole day in her 
toom, and has neither luncheon nor tea ; occupying herself among 
other thoughts by asking—Satan prompting—“ Why might they 
never have been anything to each other? Why should both 
their lives be wasted for evermore, as they would be, as they were 


* My Heroine. A Story. 1 vol. London: Tinsley Brothers, 
A Gold By Frederick Wedmore. 2 vols. London: Smi 
Ring. By ndon : Smith, 


not know what honour was.” Which is pretty well for'a y 
wife and mother meant to be a kind of sublimated essence a 
modesty, grace, and purity, only having the misfortune not to 
love her husband, and to love somebody else instead. 

The story opens with the old indications which every novel- 
reader knows heart. Given, on the one hand,a handsome 
Colonel of thirty-eight, for whom any number of beautiful and 
high-born women have broken their hearts, some leaving honour 
and fame and happiness behind them, while “ some, it was darkly 
rumoured, had broken the tenderest ties of all for his sake”; on 
the other, a lovely girl of sixteen with fair hair and blue eyes, 
whose soul is of spotless purity, and who is able to love only 
where she esteems; given an artist of like nature with herself, who 

aints her picture; given a father and mother who regard their 
Senghters as so much merchandize to be sold out of hand to the 
first bidder, and the first bidder for the lovely eldest such a man 
as Colonel Trevelyan ; and we know to the letter what will follow. 
The lovely girl of sixteen will fall in love with the refined artist 
and marry the corrupted and superb Colonel; the corru and 
superb Colonel of thirty-eight will tire of his child-wife mm a very 
short time, asa less d/asé man than he would have done; there 
will be a baby, and much sentimental rapture expressed thereon 
it will die, and the sentimental rapture will become sentimen 
despair; the spotless soul will discover the true nature of the cor- 
rupted husband, and the old passion for the refined artist, which has 
never died out, will be fanned into a flame of e: i inten- 
sity and quite exceptional fine language ; there will be a great deal 
of forbidden love-making, a mighty strife of passion and conscience, 
a bewildering confusion of the seventh commandment and Evan- 
gelical Christianity ; but the heroine will be saved in the end, and 
will probably die while yet young—one scarcely knows whether of 
regret that she has not sinned enough, or remorse that she has 
sinned so much. And My Heroine pretty exactly fills up the pro- 

mme ; save indeed that the man who, in real life, would have 

probably figured before the public as a co-respondent, makes him- 
self quite comfortable as the husband of another beautiful young 
woman, who falls in love with him unasked, and goes into a tell- 
tale fever in consequence. This is one ending. Another would 
have made the despairing lovers constant for as long as the lady’s 
married life had lasted; and then, when the obstructive husband 
had kindly taken himself out of the way, the cup would have been 
dashed from their expectant lips, and one of them would have 
died in full view of their beans to » We know this kind of 
thing too well. Weak, untrue to human nature, unlike the reality 
of the life it assumes to paint, purposeless, without force, without 
meaning, it is just so much waste in the literary mill; and 
why such books are written, or, being written, why they are 
published, and who can be found to read them, must remain for 
ever among the unexplained phenomena of trade and taste. That 
we have them in constant succession is a sorrowful fact not to be 
ignored; and that these literary weeds are, like other im- 
possible to root up and destroy, is also a sorrowful fact to those of 
us who wish to see the tone of our light literature raised, and 
novels made into true, stirring, and elevating pictures of life and 
humanity as we know both. 

Mr. Wedmore has much to learn before he can hope to win the 
blue riband of his craft. And first of all he has to learn to be 
manly. Save for the name on the title-page we should have as- 
sumed A Srapt Gold Ring to have been a woman’s work, from a 
certain tendency to,hysterics that runs through it, and from the 
fatal characteristic of drifting. His artist, Paul Warner, is essen- 
tially a woman’s man, without mental firmness or cere hor- 
ribly sentimental, and altogether sloppy; and the whole of his life, 
as told by his biographer, is a series of self-deluding dreams rather 
than the conscious actions of a man possessed of serviceable brains 
and living for a purpose. Hi iage with a girl who had not 
one mental qualification to fit her to be his wife was weak enough ; 
but then men in real life do weak things about girls, and others 
than Paul Warner have married to their eyes, taki 
no account of more than their eyes. But his love affair wi 
“Dolores Burton,” or Mrs. Greyling by rights, is weaker still, and 
belongs to that uncomfortable class of crimes which seem out of 
proportion to the previous life and morale of the criminal. One 
cannot understand this sudden absence of anything like truth or 
honour in the life of a man who, though he might be too silly and 
morally effeminate for our taste, has been shown as fairly honest 
and virtuous; for the cause of this odd collapse is by no means 
strong enough to justify the action. Mrs. Greyling, or Dolores 
Burton, as she chooses to call herself, is a very unsatisfactory Circe. 
She is said to be beautiful, but we are never made to feel her 
beauty ; her seductiveness we must take on trust; her passion for 
Warner is not made out very clearly; and why she, a married 
woman of good social status, should imperil her all for the sake of 
a man she did not love, and for whom, so far as we can see, she 
had but a weak passion at the best, is more than we can rightly 
comprehend. Married women travelling alone may at times com- 
mit themselves more seriously than they would care to have pub- 
licly known; but Mrs. Greyling committed herself so unnecessarily, 
she had so little reticence or common sense in what was a mere 
ordinary intrigue after all, that we wonder more at Mr. Wedmore’s 
own ignorance of the world than are charmed by its manifestation 
in his story. Though it forms a large part of the second volume, 
we must unhesitatingly condemn the whole of this very silly in- 
trigue; and whether in its growth, its culmination, its catastrophe, 
or its management, declare it a mistake and 4 folly, 
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But if Mr. Wedmore has failed in his character of Paul Warner, 
he has succeeded in that of Kate Lemon, the bright, brisk, clever 
London shopgirl, without bashfulness but certainly not without 
modesty ; who knows how to take care of herself in all circum- 
stances, and to make herself respected by every one with whom 
she comes in contact. We confess that she is more to our mind 
when a yo than as an actress; but whether threading her 
— alone through the darkening London streets, or guiding her- 
self through the yet more dangerous intricacies of theatrical 
intrigues and difficulties, she is always the same frank, honest, and 
capable young person, whom we both like and respect. Mr. 

edmore has shown considerable skill in the way in which he has 
made us understand her worth and purity, while divesting her of 
all the conventional refinements which we are too apt to hold as in- 
separable from both. Kate Lemon isa good girl, and fairly educated, 
but she is not a lady; and the subtle tone of low breeding that 
underlies the whole of her character, and of her lover's, is admi- 
rably indicated. There is more to be done in this kind of realistic 
portraiture than in the stale devices of an adulterous husband 
and a broken-hearted wife; and it is besides a comparatively new 
vein, and so has the advantage of freshness, which is no light 
recommendation to the jaded and sated novel-reader. he 
unabashed way in which she speaks to Warner in the streets, and 
the frankness with which she tells him of her life and work, the quite 
matter-of-fact coolness with which she recognises him at Margate, 
and carries on her acquaintance as if it had ~_ sanctioned by the 
strictest formalities, are surely true to the life; and Kate Lemon, 
by her vigour both in character and action, goes far to redeem 
the somewhat effeminate slipslop of the rest of thebook. If Made- 
leine had been equal in lifelikeness to her companion, A Snapt 
Gold Ring would have been a very fair novel of its kind; but she 
is one of those weak shadowy beings who seem more like lay figures 
than flesh and blood, and who are so tiresomely sweet and patient 
and ignorant and devoted, that we can scarcely wonder if their 
husbands find them more than they can bear, and so dash off into 
wickedness and moonlight walks with questionable enchantresses, 
conveniently spouseless for the time. The characters of Greville 
Byng, the amateur detective, and of his friend, the wronged hus- 
band, Edwin Greyling, are also well conceived, but better 
conceived than worked out. The quiet impassivity of both has a 
different and well-marked aspect in each ; but it was not a plea- 
sant task which the languid imposed on himself when he 
undertook to track the straying footsteps of his friend’s wife, and 
expose her infidelity to her husband. That, however, was his 
own affair. If, man of the world as he was, he liked the work, 
it is not for any one to object. 

One defect of method we would point out to Mr. Wedmore, 
which is his feminine liking for interjection. “Dear me,” 
« fancy,” “ gracious,” “ my goodness,” add nothing to the force of 
@ man’s emotions; neither is minute and unimportant detail to be 
confounded with the painstaking and thoroughness of accurate 
description. No one wants to know that a man engages two 
rooms in an hotel, “ the one for a bedroom, the other to serve the 

urposes of a studio” ; no one cares two straws how the cook buys 
vegetables, and whether they are brought back safe and cool under 
an awning or not; when Mrs. Greyling goes away, does it add to 
the strength of the picture to say, “ She wore a simple bonnet and 
a warm woollen shawl”? And so of many more puerilities of the 
same class. Still Mr. Wedmore has something in him that seems 
to promise a better future ; but he must put more life and action 
into his next book; he must avoid the long and dull conversations 
which weight A Snapt Gold Ring too heavily; and he must draw 
more from nature and less from fancy if he wishes to utilize his 
powers to their fullest extent, and attain success as a novel-writer. 
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